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AMERE X-nrew metal-and-plastic top on 


American Seating Unit Tables 
adds years of ‘Wear-Life” 


Full Line of Functional Tables 
with Finest Use Features 


The brand new metal-and-plastic top on American Seat- 
ing Unit Tables No. 528 and 524 is stronger, yet lighter 
in weight than ordinary plastic tops. A die-formed steel 
frame supports the plastic work surface, which is five 
times more resistant to all wear than wood desk-top 
finishes, and ends all warping, checking, splitting and 
other hazards. The satin-smooth surface has a color- 
fast, birch-grain pattern with 45% light reflectance. A 
continuous band of hard-aluminum alloy protects edges. 
The sturdy twin oval standards of these tables assure 
stability, permit students to get in or out with mini- 
mum chair scraping, and conserve floor space by allow- 
ing closer spacing of units. Each table has a strong, 
sanitary, one-piece steel book-box with pencil tray. 
Companion Envoy Chair No. 368 is designed for good 
posture sitting, has hardened-steel, rubber-cushioned 
glides that protect floors. “‘Knee-action” keeps them 
flat on floor when chairs are tilted. 
Send for fully descriptive 


folder on American 
Unit Tables. 





7 
No. 528. Has the famous, exclusive 3-position, 
““Ten-Twenty” top: 10°-20° slopes best for reading, 
writing, art work; also level position for manipula- 


tive and group work. 








No. 524. 
One-piece top with 
level surface permits 
placing units together 
for group work. 
Entire top lifts 

for access to book- 
box; has no-slam 
device, stays in 
raised position 
without support. 


Exnerience makes our service convenient, time-saving, for all your 
school needs. Prompt deliveries from large warehouse stocks. 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 


No. 329. 
Open-front economy 
table with flat top. 
Available with 

top of either Amerex 
hard-core plastic, 

or all birch plywood. 














School Desks and Chairs 
School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
Church Furniture 

Bleachers 


Office, Library and Home 
Economics Equipment 
Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Window Shades 
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Laboratory Equipment 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Bulletin Boards 

Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 


Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 
Primary Materials 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs 
Full-upholstered—the ultimate in comfort, 
beauty, durability, acoustical benefit. With or 
without folding tablet-arm. 


tmeitcan Sealing Company 


173 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Distributors 
BLACKWELL WIELANDY CO., 1605 Locust St., St. Lowis 3, Mo. 
A. M. BLOOD CO., 326 20th St., Rock Island, Ill. 
1. A. BOCK SCHOOL SERVICE, Sycamore, lil. 
EVERETT M. BAILEY, Pontiac, Ill. 





high school students 
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for adult artists 


At every level of 
experience Crayola 
is a direct, easy-to-use 
medium ... the 


most satisfying of 


all popular crayons. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Reps. in Illinois are 


| Mathers Publishing Co., 


TEACHERS SPEAK UP 


Our Time Is Their Time— 
But Should It Be? 


We are teaching the children during 
class time, supervising their study periods, 
and keeping close tab on them before 
school and during noon hours—which is 
fundamentally our jobs. Teachers are 
sponsoring an organization or two or three 
and planning a few night meetings and 
activities which must be chaperoned. Other 
teachers frequently need help with their 
organization activities, and all good teach- 
ers feel they should be present at school 
programs socials. Athletic programs 
require much time of both students and 
teachers. Evenings after school, and fre- 
quently Saturdays and vacation days are 
spent with student gatherings, contests, and 
preparation for participation in—or as host 
to—contests. Educational trips and tours 
are planned. Even during the summer, 
teachers are often sponsoring Scouts, ball 
clubs, or the like. To top this, in many cases 
teachers are the Sunday School teachers. 

Are we helping students by giving this 
amount of teacher supervision? Should 
we feel it our duty to keep children under 
our guidance this much? Many men 
teachers in our county heard a parent and 
board member say, “Teachers require too 
much of a student's time. They should not 
feel responsible for children when a parent's 
duties should take over.” 

I do not know the answer. Many of these 
activities are enjoyed by teachers, but 
possibly more parents should realize their 
children create a responsibility that should 
be at if not shouldered, by 
them 

Let's 
what is 


also 


and 


least shared, 


out what the parents want 
best for the children, and 
time accordingly. 
—Witurs McKinney, agriculture depart- 
ment, Mt. Auburn Community Unit No. 5; 
president, Christian County Teachers As- 
sociation. 

Any good suggestions for solution of this 


problem would be appreciated.—Ed. 


find 
and 
govern our 


Kudos for Shute 
Dear Mr. Shute: 

My secretary came upon the letter signed 
“Uncle Don” in your column on the in- 
side back cover of the March issue of 
ILutrnors EpucATION. 

In my estimation this is a gem of writ- 
ing deserving of not only my compliments, 
but the compliments of the teaching pro- 
fession. I am reproducing this letter and 
I am sending it to all of my sales people. 


| Perhaps they in turn will encourage school 


people to reproduce it and scatter its 


| spendid message. 


You have my compliments for having 
put into words what so many of us have 
been thinking. 
—W. L. Gray, president, 
Wichita, Kan. 


McCormick- 


JOHNNY CAN READ 


if you build your reading 
program around 


| By Ullin W. Leavell, Director 
McGuffey Reading Clinic, 


University of Virginia, 
and others 

‘ provides functional stories and 

exercises. 


SENSIBLE 


Reading Essentials provides a sen- 
sible, sequential program of instruc- 
tion in the essential skills for each 
level. The coverage of items and 
reading skills is as complete and the 
review values are as systematic as 
can be found in any material regard- 
less of price or other conditioning 
factors. 


COLORFUL 


Many illustrations in the Worktext 
for grades 1-3 are in full color. All 
illustrations provide contextual clues 
to assist the child in developing read- 
ing skills. 


CORRECT FORMAT 


The physical make-up of each Work- 
text conforms with all established 
reading practices. 


TWO-WAY CONTROL 


The vocabulary of each book in the 
series is 1) correlated with the vo- 
cabularies of ten widely used basal 
reading series and 2) controlled 
within each Worktext for grades 1-3 
as in basic readers. 


LOW PRICES 
Come and Play 
(Beginner's Book)* 
Fun Time 
(First-reader Level)* .. 68¢ 
Play Time (Grade 2)*....68¢ 
Work Time (Grade 3)*.. 68¢ 
New Avenues in Reading 
(Gr. 4)* 
New Journeys in Reading 
(Gr. 5)*. 
New Adventures in 
Reading (Gr. 6)* 68¢ 
*Teacher's Edition available at 
price. 


Now complete for grades 1-6 


May be used in any reading 
program with any series of 
basic readers 


Points out essential skills and 


List 
68¢ 


68¢ Si¢ 


68¢ Si¢ 


5i¢ 
same 


Write For Complete Information 


™« Steck Company 


F. F. Varnas, Donald Kutzler, and Alex Lopotko | PUBLISHERS+ AUSTIN TEXAS 
schools at East Peoria, conducted a light | 
column called “Teacher Talk” the past two | 

| years. His writing has been widely compli- 

| mented and widely reprinted.—Ed. 


Publishers of the Woodland Frolics Series 
of supplementary readers for grades 1-6 
Pauline With—State Representative 


acevo. a 


Don Shute, assistant superintendent of | 
| 
| 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


Why Go to School? 


Exchange of letters between IIlinois school boy and industrialist deals with question. 


Leiance Goss dam Lp apie 
W) Ray thous he Achook ome 
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B" AN SEEMAN was a 14-year-old student at Bensenvill 
when he wrote the above letter. It was addressed to 
Cleo F. Craig, president of American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. in New York City. Mr. Craig's reply is 
a thoughtful explanation of the reason for education 
Dear Brian, 

I was pleased and complimented to have you write to 
me. The two questions you ask—“Why should I go to 
school” and “what benefits will I get out of it”’—are two 
of the most important questions in the world. I have 
thought about them often, but I have never tried to put 
my thoughts down in black and white—especially for a 
young person to read. Of course, it has been quite a 
while since I have been in school—as you think of it 
but really I still go to school every day. School is just 
a name for a place where we learn things, and each day 
I keep on learning—or at least I hope I do. 


Schoo! Should Teach Us How to Live 

We go to school so that we shall grow up to be useful 
and happy people. When we think of school, we think 
of learning things which will help us make a living and 
support a family. That, of course, is important, and 
each of us must learn to read and write and do mathe- 
matics, and develop other skills which will be tools in 
our hands as we go through life. But to me that is 
not the most important. School, or to call it by a broader 
term, “education,” should teach us how to live, how 
to be happy, how to be useful. That is what really 
makes life worth living. 

A good education gives us understanding, and under- 
standing tends to make us like each other, which after 
all is the real secret of happiness. Many of the bad 
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things in this world come from ignorance and misunde 
standing. We must understand one another and the 

And this understanding comes best 
with the thoughts and acts of the 


world’s greatest and noblest men and women. We study 


world around us. 


from familiarity 


history and literature and science to become familiar 
with what these great men and women have thought 
and done. We study these people so that we can unde 
stand what makes them great—so that in turn we can 
make the world a better place because we have lived 


They are the inspiration for us to do our very best 


It Is Not Just the Classroom 


You ought to rem mber, too, that school is not just 
It is the football and baseball field, the 


gym, the tennis court—everywhere you go with you 


the classroom. 


friends. You are learning every minute, and what you 
are learning Is important. In these games as In your 
studies, you will learn perserverance concentration, and 
also the art of being a good sport—a thoughtful friend 

Add all of these things together and you have a good 
schooling, a well-rounded education which will make 
each day all through your life happier and will bring 
happiness to all around vou. That is why we go to 
school. 

I'm afraid that I have not said this as I should like to 
but I hope it will give you something from which you 
can start your own thinking. Your teacher must be a 
very wise person to have suggested this question for 
your study. I am grateful to you for giving me the oppor- 
tunity of thinking about these things again, and for 
bringing back to my mind my own school days and the 
many fine teachers I was privileged to study under. 

Please tell your family that we are proud to have 
them as share owners of this company. I hope that you 
too, will be one some day. 

Sincerely, 
Cleo F. Craig 

When Brian wrote to thank Mr. Craig for his answer 
he said, “As of 10 days ago I own two shares of AT&T 
stock,” and added, “If you are ever out toward Chicago 
please drop in and have supper with us.” Mr. Craig 
wrote back that he would certainly try to do so 





A BIG MOMENT at the National Edu- 
cation Association convention is represented 
by our cover pic- 
ture, which 
John Lester Buford 
of Illinois — newly 
elected as NEA president without opposi- 
tion—flanked by Mrs. Buford on the left 
and the new NEA vice-president, Martha 
Shull of Oregon, on the right. (Andy Holt, 
the indomitable ex-president from Ten- 
nessee, gave a Davy Crockett type second- 
ing speech for Miss Shull, in which he 
characterized her as “pleasant as a hog at 
sloppin’ time.”) The picture is by W. 
Stewart Williams of the IEA staff. 
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YOU'LL FIND a lot about the conven- 
tion, to which Illinois teachers contributed 
so much, in Francine Richard’s story be- 


ginning on page 10 
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NEW TEACHERS in downstate school 
systems who have never taught before, 
have come from other states, or for some 
other reason are not already members of 
the IEA are entitled to receive free copies 
of Ixurnors Epucation the first few months 
this fall until there has been a chance for 
them to enroll and get their names on our 
mailing list. 

The magazines are being sent in bulk to 
superintendents who returned the post card 
we sent them during the summer asking for 
the number of teachers they expected to 
have who would be new to the IEA. This 
is an attempt to acquaint new teachers with 
their professional association just as soon 
as possible, and to see that they have the 
magazine despite the unavoidable delay 
while enrollment cards are being processed 
by the division treasurers and sent on to the 
state headquarters. The bulk mailings will 
be discontinued as soon as a division’s 
mailing list has been revised. 


“ 


IN CHICAGO, the IEA division office at 
109 North Dearborn Street, Room 704, has 
a few hundred copies of the September 
issue for free distribution to interested per- 
sons. Frank Balthis is the IEA field assistant 
in that area. 

v 


HAVE YOU MOVED? If so, be sure to 
send us your change of address so you can 
continue to receive your magazine without 
interruption. Even if you bought a new 
membership early this month, don’t depend 
on your new enrollment card to serve as a 
change of address for the early fall months. 
Usually the enrollment cards reach us in 


4 


time to affect the mailing list for November 
at the earliest, with part of the division 
lists being revised for the December or 
January issue. If you were a member of the 
association last year, your subscription con- 
tinues until your division list is revised, so 
be sure to send us your new address so the 
magazine can follow you there right away 
Subscriptions for new members will also 
begin when the division list is revised, so 
the copies we send in bulk for them in the 


early fall are absolutely free 


re 


204 OF YOU received 
from this magazine through the mail last 
spring. These were sent to a list picked 
mailing list 
In addition, the 


questionnaires 


numerically from the one 
name out of 250. 
same questionnaire was given to about a 
hundred and state leaders at a 
conference at the IEA headquarters. The 
opinions and suggestions on the question- 
naires which were returned are being care- 
fully considered in our plans for this year’s 
issues of the and we wish to 
thank you for your help 


every 


division 


magazine, 


AS IN PREVIOUS YEARS, there was a 
wide variety of opinion, ranging all the way 
from the person who said she “reads every 
word” of the magazine to one who said he 
throws it out the day he gets it. A few said 
we do not give enough information about 
the profession; one or two said we oversell 
it. Some said the content is well balanced; 
one said it “is the same old thing hashed 
over and over.” One asked for a letters 
column, which we have had for seven 
years under the title, “Teachers Speak Up.” 
And one complained that the magazine 
does not include enough cheesecake! 


a 


SOME COMMENTS 
enough that we could draw some pretty 
logical conclusions. One is that both leaders 
and the general membership are anxious 
for current information about the progress 
of school legislation. And that is good. We 
are anxious for everyone to have this in- 
formation, and it frustrates us, too, that a 


came up often 


copy deadline a month ahead of the mail- 
ing date for the magazine makes it diffi- 
cult to give up-to-the-minute material. This 
is done in the IEA News Letter, which is 
sent out as the need arises to a list of as 
many as 4200, including county and city 
superintendents, principals, local associa- 
tion presidents, division and state leaders of 
the IEA, and state PTA officers. Offset from 
typed copy, the News Letter is sent to a 
smaller list to save both time and money 
and these leaders are expected to dissem- 
inate the information to others. Another 
possibility might be to put an offset insert 
in the magazine at the last moment, but 
there is still the budget difficulty, in addi- 
tion to the fact that it takes a week to bind 
and mail more than 50,000 copies of the 


magazine 
- 


ANOTHER THING we learned from the 
questionnaire is that 
both for more information about what the 
IEA does for teachers, and for more ma- 
terial of help in the classroom itself. That 


there is a demand 


poses a problem for us, since our member- 
ship includes teachers in all grades from 
kindergarten through college and in all 
subject fields. However, we will try to 
meet this demand insofar as is possible 
with a limited staff and limited budget 
keeping in mind that ILrvors Epucation 
is first of all the official publication of the 
Illinois Education Association itself 

The short “Here's an Idea” items, which 
we have published for several years, are 
intended to be of help in both the teaching 
and the organization fields. We welcome 


contributions for use in this manner 


THERE WERE a number of 
for material on reading—due, no doubt, to 
the publicity resulting from the Rudolf 
Flesch phonics controversy. A study unit 
on that subject has been scheduled for 
November. Other were for 
articles on curriculum changes, junior-high 


requests 


requests 
programs, self-contained classrooms as 
opposed to departmentalization, discipline 
character rating, testing, record keeping, 
pupil reports, different subject fields—and 
of course the welfare areas of salaries and 
pensions. (An article on the retirement plan 
is scheduled for October. ) 


“ 


OF COURSE it won't be possible for us 
to cover all these areas during the year in 
our limited number of pages, but we will 
include as many subjects as we can. Mean- 
while, we will be glad to consider manu- 
suggestions for stories about 


sc ripts or 
that these and 


methods 
others 


work in areas 
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IN THIS ISSUE are two articles on xz zX.5.E Wort es 


legislation—one a general discussion and 
the other a digest of new laws listed by 


number. There are, also, a report of the f ? 
NEA convention, a message from the new 

IEA president, a story of a rural teacher 

who received special recognition, an ac- Volume 44, No. 1 ld 

count of a high school whose curriculum September, 1955 


includes the great outdoors, an article about 5 . 
a PTA survey on television habits. end Publication of the Illinois Education Association 





other items. We hope you find the issue 


teresting 
hee Hope Angel, Editor * Francine Richard, Assistant Editor 
L 


R. Grimm and C. E. Vick, Contributing Editors 
Irving F. Pearson, Consulting Editor 


WHEN Francine Richard and Stewart 
Williams went to Warrensburg last May 
under the ruse of “taking pictures of the FEATURED THIS MONTH 
contestants” before Mrs. Pyrle Barclay 
knew she had been chosen Prairie Farmer- 
WLS “Rural Teacher of the Year,” they 
saw a short, motherly looking teacher walk 
through the school corridor with some first- 
grade children. “That’s the one,” said 
Francine. “How do you know?” Stewart 
asked. “I just know.” And it was. We think 
you'll like the story about Mrs. Barclay on 


page 32 


Second Cover 


BRAZIL will deprive us for the next two 
vears of the services of Dr. Arthur | 
Byrnes, who has conducted the Audio 
and Visual” column for the past four years 
Dr. Brynes, director of audio-visual educa- 24 


32 


34 


Fourth 


46 Auda 
47 
45 


DUCATIONAL Published monthly 
> Associatior Publi 
RESS office and headaq 
SSOCIATION OC and 
oF inder 
AMERICA postage | 
Subscription price $2 per year x per si py. Payment 
. receive ILLINOIS EDUCATION. Microfilm ea of rrer 
tion at Eastern Illinois State Colle ge since subscribers from University Microfiln 18 North First Street 
g4c 7 . ' parable with ordinary library binding. Notice of change of addres 
1949, left in August to work with the with ILLINOIS EDUCATION, 100 East Edwards Street, Spring 
Brazilian ministry of education out of Rio new address, and the IEA division in which the person is enr 
and corresponde ¢ should be addressed to the editor at 100 Es 


lil. Deadline for news and calendar iten the first of the n 


de Janeiro, introducing audio-visual tech- 


nique S in secondary school of the country No remuneration idvertising rates will furnished n reque 


The assignment is sponsored by the Otinees Peasiicnt. Willian B. Casreth ee 
Foreign Operations Administration of the vice-president, Edna M. Siebert, principal, Grant School, Ch 
1 I Mildred Toomey, teacher, Woodrow Wilson Junior High Scho rod i third 
US State Department president, A. W. Boley, principal, Central Junior High Schoo r legislative chairmar 
He prepared the copy for the Septembe I Bertrand L. Smith, superintendent of schoo Oak Park; finance sirmat W. J. Gorehan 
“ ” superintendent, Jamaica Consolidated High Scho Sidel public relat hairman, Earl H 
and Oc tobe T Audio and \ isual columns Hanson, superintendent of schools Rock Island treasurer Ww ewart Willian ‘ 


before he left Beginning with November assistant, Illinois Education Association, Springfield 
the column will be written by Dr. Donald Staff: Irving F. Pearson, executive secretary; Lester R. Grimm, director of research; Wayn 


4. Stoneking, research assistant Hope Ange editor Francine Richard, assistant editor 
y “ 0O- “ -, ) é ‘ T “ ; 
Ingli, wudi visual director at Southern Claude E. Vick, director of professional and public relation Wendell ¢ Kennedy, assistant 
Illinois University director of professional and public relations; W. Stewart Williams and Helen K. Ryan, field 
assistants downstate; Frank K. Balthis, field assistant in Chicag« 


—The Editor — 
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Jac LeGoff asks: 
HAT IS YOUR MOST IMPORTANT 


ACTIVITY OUTSIDE OF 
YOUR JOB? 














JAC LeGOFF, Well-known television newscaster, 
WJBK-TV, Detroit 


FREDDIE M. GARTER, MYRON E. JOLIDON, 
Standard Oil Plant Cashier, Standard Oil Division Industrial Relations 
Grand Rapids, Michigan: Manager, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
“That's a hard question to answer, but if “Traffic safety has been a pet project of 
I have to select one outside activity as the mine for a long time. Safety should be 
most important, I think it would have to everyone’s business, and I realized this 
be my church work. I have been president more than ever when I had the privilege of 
of our Sunday School and now am serving serving as president of the Wisconsin Coun- 
as church treasurer. It has been a person- cil of Safety and as chairman of the Fore 
ally rewarding experience to be helpful in men’s Safety School of the Milwaukee 
both a material and spiritual way. But Association of Commerce. I've spent 30 
there are two other outside activities in years in safety promotional work as a ca 
which I am very much interested — Scout- reer, so my outside activity in behalf of 
ing and PTA. I am the Scoutmaster of traffic safety has been a little like a post 
Troop 272 and am treasurer of the Godfrey man’s holiday.”’ 
School PTA.” 


DEAN H. HULL, LEE WILSON, Electrician, 


Standard Oil dealer, Springfield, Colorado: 


“‘As a business man in a small community, 
I feel a special responsibility about good 
government in our town. There are a lot of 
privileges that go with citizenship, but for 
each one there is a balancing duty. Right 
now I am chairman of our City Council 
and in charge of the Streets Department 
and Electrical Department. I am also a 
member of the City Board on housing 
projects. Another important activity is the 
Student-Business Exchange Program, 
which helps local high school students get 
acquainted with business problems.” 


Standard Oil Refinery, Sugar Creek, Missouri: 


“I’m sold on Scouting, and for the past 
eleven years I have devoted most of my 
spare time to Boy Scout work. I am Scout 
master of Troop 204, Independence, Mis 
souri, and it’s really rewarding to me to 
work with a boy who is making the hard 
climb up what we call. ‘the Eagle Trail.’ 
You've heard that good Scouts become 
good citizens, and I know it’s true. There's 
a special reward for Scoutmasters in watch- 
ing their boys grow up and have a head 
start toward happy and successful adult 
lives. I am proud to be a part of this or- 
ganization and to have two sons who are 
Boy Scouts.” 


Good citizer'ship on the part of a man or a company does not occur accidentally. It grows out of 
the constant practice of "The Golden Rule”. Standard Oil is proud that many thousands of its 
employees and dealers find time to do just as good a job for their communities as they do for us. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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OF DAVY CROCKETT 


The American Peoples 
icyclopedia =f 


ge 





The controversial ‘‘King of the 
Wild Frontier . . .”” was the hero of many a tall tale of 
young America, and his legend is a favorite among current young 
Americans. Davy’s motto was, “Be sure you are right, then go ahead’ 
The American Peoples Encyclopedia reproduces the 8. 8. Osgood portrait 
which Davy acknowledged in his own handwriting “‘. . . to be the only correct 
likeness that has been taken of me?’ This is one example of the wealth of 
exclusive source material which leads more and more young Americans to 
The American Peoples Encyclopedia in their quest for knowledge. With information 
thus obtained . . . they can be sure they are right, then go ahead. 


Explained for young people THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


the AMERICAN PEOPLES way =? 20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 


Walter Dill Scott, Chairman, Editorial Board 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia is written by over 3200 
Franklin J. Meine, Editor-in-Chief 


outstanding leaders in every field, including 15 Nobel Prize 
winners. They write for young peoples’ understanding 
and appreciation . . . but write completely SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 


and authoritatively to satisfy the A publishing affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co, 


most probing mind. 179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, lilinois 
School and Library Division; N. H. Gilbert, Director 





FREE to Teachers and Librarians . . . a reproduction 
of the 8. 8S. Osgood lithograph and Crockett’s hand- 
written acknowledgment of it (1034" x 1514", suit 

able for framing), while the supply lasts. Please 
request on school or library letterhead . . . but just 
one to a person, please 
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The Extra Mile 





Service and self-esteem will largely determine respect for the teaching profession. 


I" is an old and pleasant custom for 

the president of an organization to 
address the membership. This ex- 
perience is greatly enhanced by the 
nature of our association, its goals 
and purposes, and its accomplish- 
ments of the past. Ordinarily I would 
want to discuss school legislation. 
Surely our problems and achieve- 
ments during recent months would 
merit The 
evaluation, the planning, and the 
future 


review and discussion. 


promotion of our course 
would be of vital importance to our 
association. 

But I should like to deviate from 
accustomed patterns and talk about 
our profession, our opportunities and 


our responsibilities. 


Respect Cannot Be Legislated 
Education is a public trust, and 
the respect the people hold for the 
teachers and our profession of teach- 
ing will be determined largely by the 
service given and the esteem the 
teachers hold for themselves as pro- 
fessional people. We must recognize 
that the 
should be nothing short of the very 


our service to children 
best we can give. Too often rules, 
regulations, and laws have become 
major objectives and goals, rather 
than minimum standards of conduct. 
The teachers who operate within 
these controls only, can expect no 
more then mediocrity of themselves 
and the service they give. Respect for 
the profession cannot be bought nor 
legislated. It must be earned through 
service, through devotion, through 
development of professional hearts. 


True success in teaching, as in 
other lines of public endeavor, lies 
in serving beyond the standard re- 
quirements, the rules and regula- 
tions. It is within that indistinguish- 
able area of performance beyond the 
required that professions grow. The 
eminence of our profession will be 
determined largely by the degree in 
which service excels the expected. 
In short, the nature of our work re- 
quires that we go the “extra mile.” 


Some Talk of Money 

Some will mention money—the pay 
check. At this point I am thinking 
about our profession first. For the 
good teacher is never paid in keeping 
with her worth. Conversely, the poor 
teacher is always paid too much. 
Just as the physician saves a life, so 
the good teacher inspires, directs, 
and life. Such 


never bought, it is given. Herein lies 


charts a service is 


the nobility of the profession. 


Some Talk of Restrictions 

Some will say that their personal 
lives are restricted, their rights as 
citizens restrained. It would be a 
paradox, indeed, for a people to ex- 
pect the youth of our land to be 
trained and imbued with the ideals 
of Americanism by individuals who 
have been restrained in their rights 
as citizens. Competency in teaching 
is greatly enhanced by spiritual 
bouyancy, by enthusiasm, by sharing 
of privileges and ideals with those 
whom they teach. One cannot expect 
to transmit to others that which has 
been denied of himself. Just as there 


should be no place in the classroom 
for disloyal citizens, neither should 
there be a place in the classroom for 


second-rate citizens. 


You've Got to Have Heart 

There is another area aside from 
the teaching act that is vital to pro- 
fessional growth. I refer to our asso- 
ciation of professional people. The 
effectiveness and competency of the 
individual are strengthened by unit- 
ing with those who are dedicated to 
the same objectives. The prestige and 
strength of a profession requires 
unity of all its members. Again, a 
strong profession cannot be bought 
by membership alone. Our associa- 
tion needs more than dues—it needs 
the 
teacher that it may have true strength 


active participation of each 
and dignity inherent in a profession. 
And I will say again, that all the 
high - level peripheral associations 
combined cannot make teaching a 
true profession. The noble aspirations 
and influences of professionalism 
must spring from the hearts of those 


who directly serve the children. 


IACT Is Best Hope 
The Illinois 


Teachers is 


Association of Class- 
room such a group. 
Therein lies the best hope for a 
strong profession. It is regrettable 
that this or- 
ganization does not embrace all of 
the members of 
the IEA. The initiative for forming 
these local units should come from 


and strange, indeed, 


classroom-teacher 
the teacher, and should receive the 
support of the administration. 
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By WILLIAM H. CARRUTHERS 


Superintendent of Schools, Murphysborc 


President, | 


n»0is Education Association 


The effectiveness of professional 
growth is slow indeed. It means 
work—individual work. It 
background—knowledge of the past 
and aspirations for the future. It 
means tolerance, patience, and un- 
derstanding. The teacher must be 


means 


willing to give these things if she is 
to develop in the profession. This 
is another phase of the “extra mile” 
of which I speak. 


Calling All College Teachers 

But our profession needs more 
than this. It needs the help of all 
teachers, including those in the in- 
stitutions of higher learning. | refer 
not only to those directly concerned 
with the training of teachers, but 
also to all who teach our youth. The 
strength of our institutions of higher 
learning depends greatly upon the 
quality of students our common 
schools prepare. The strength of ou 
common schools rests greatly upon 
the academic preparation of teachers 
received and upon their professional 
outlook. We have much in common. 
Since our first responsibility is to 
teach, our profession should be all- 
embracing. I share the hope of many 
that all individuals in these institu- 
tions will seek membership in our 
association and participate actively 
through the formation of a section. 


Let's Plant Professional Trees 

Many times during the preparation 
of this article there has recurred to 
me a story given by Arthur Corey, 
executive secretary of the California 
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Teachers Association, at the con- 
ference of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards in Albany, N.Y., 
last year. He told of a runaway slave 
who stopped in a remote neighbor- 
hood for a few days of rest, and while 
there used his time to plant trees 
on top of a bleak hill. The slave 
explained that someone might build 
a house up there some day and the 
trees would be welcome. 

Mr. Corey continued: “Thought- 
less men might ask why an old man 
plants a tree when he may nevet 
hope to sit in its shade. The one 


THE CARRUTHERS FAMILY is predominantly on the feminine side 


significant aspect of that hilltop is 
that row of trees, planted by a 
thoughtful old man who 
knew that he could do things then 
which would make the world dif 
. Each new generation 


colored 


ferent now. 
cannot wait for the shade of its own 
trees. What professional advantages 
we now enjoy were firmly established 
by professional leaders long since 
gone. .. . We must earn today the 
respect which we wish the public to 
hold for teachers. In 
short, we must be willing to plant a 
few professional trees in whose shade 


tomorrow’ s 


we may never sit.” 


Here, interested in the red 


Persian cat, are, left to right, Virginia, 13; Mrs. Carruthers; Sue, 8; IEA Pres. William H. Carruthers 
and Ann, 15. Mr. Carruthers is superintendent of schools at Murphysboro 


Legislation Is Special Interest of Carruthers 


1954-55. In 
organized the Educational Coun 
task 
ot raising the level of educational Oppor 


tunity in southern Illinois 


William H. Carruthers, who is president 
of the Illinois Education Association, 
might be called a Murphysboro institution 
His entire professional career has been in 
that city, and he is an important part of 
the church and civic life there 

He was principal of the Lincoln School 
in Murphysboro in 1930-31, became prin- 
cipal of the Junior High School in 1931, 
and in 1933 was named superintendent of 
schools, which position he still holds. In 
the 18 years between 1933 and 1950, he 
was both principal and superintendent 

In addition he is a member of the First 
Christian Church, teaches a 
mixed class of 50 high-school students; he 
is first vice-president of the Egyptian 
Council of Boy Scouts; and he is a past- 
president of the Murphysboro Lions Club 

His professional activities on a regional 
and state level are many. He was a mem- 
ber of the legislative committee of the IEA 
from 1941 to 1952, and was its chairman 
for the three years before his election to 
the IEA presidency. He was also legis- 
lative chairman of the Illinois Association 


where he 


of School Administrators in 
1949 he 


cil of 100, which is dedicated to the 


Mr. Carruthers received his bachelor of 
degree from Southern Illinois 
and his master’s from the Uni 


education 
University 
versity of Illinois. He 
of advanced graduate 


has also done a year 
work. He is active 
in alumni groups, having been a member 
of the board of directors of the Alumni 
Association of SIU in 1952 and its presi 
dent in 1953, and a member of the board 
of the Joint Alumni Council of the state 
colleges from 1952 to 1955 

He was a member of the Illinois Teach 
ers Reading Circle board from 1951 to 
1954 

Mrs. Carruthers was one of his teachers 
when he was principal of Lincoln School 
He doesn’t know whether his daughters 
will be teachers, but he wouldn't be sur 
prised It seems to be an old custom on 
both sides of the family 
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This was the crowd in the Chicago Stadium the night Adlai Stevenson addressed the NEA convention 


Rollin Brown, president of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


At the rostrum is Mrs 


Minsis’ Year 


By FRANCINE RICHARD, 


ae A PRECEDENT of 27 
years, John Lester Buford was 
elected president of the National 
Education Association in Chicago 
July 8 without opposition. Not since 
1928 has a man been chosen for that 
office without an opposing candidate. 
Election of officers was held dur- 
ing the NEA’s 93rd annual conven- 
tion July 3 to 8, for which the illinois 
Education Association was host “he 
attended by 


convention was some 


15,000 persons. 


‘Proud to Teach’ 
“Proud to Teach” might well be 
the ringing slogan for the profession 


this year as Illinois’ “Man from Mt. 


10 


at the NEA 


John Lester Buford, first man president of the NEA elected with- 
out opposition since 1928, announces slogan, ‘Proud to Teach.’ 


Vernon,” with his usual evangelistic 
zeal, sells teachers and the public on 
a positive approach to a well-founded 
pride in “the most important job in 
the country.” Mr. Buford insists that, 
“We must make teachers understand 
that they should be proud to teach.” 
Emphasis should be on where the 
teachers are going, he maintains, not 
on where they haven’t been. 

After his election, the Mt. Vernon 
superintendent told the 5500 official 
NEA delegates that “Illinois and Illi- 
nois’ candidate are grateful to this 
delegate assembly for choosing this 
year to break precedent.” He re 
quested that the NEA book him for 


appearances before lay groups, in 


order that they might hear educa 


tion’s story. 


Oregonian Is ‘First Vice’ 

Miss Martha Shull, a high-school 
English teacher from Portland, Ore., 
was elected first vice-president, also 
without opposition. 

The only contest was for two posi- 
tions on the 
with three candidates. Elected were 
Nell Wilcoxen of 


Charles Griswold of Hawaii. Eleven 


executive committee, 


Arizona and 
vice-presidents and 20 members of 
the board of directors were elected. 

In nominating Mr. Buford for NEA 
president, Louise Williams, a teacher 
in the Mt. High 


Vernon Junior 
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School, said, “Much of our pride in 
our profession has resulted from Mr. 
Buford’s pride in the profession. He 
has a great faith in the NEA, and Mt 
Vernon teachers believe in our pro 
fessional association and belong to it 
100 percent.” 

As NEA president, she said, “he 
will intensify public awareness of the 
importance of education. When he 
speaks he will be heard, because he 
speaks convincingly and well.” 


California Supports Buford 


The seconding speech for Illinois’ 
candidate was made at the request of 
the California delegation by Mrs. 
Mary Jo Tregilgas, NEA director 
from that state. Mrs. Tregilgas said 
that another precedent had been 
broken last April when representa- 
tives of the 80,000 California teach- 
ers, at their semi-annual convention 
endorsed Mr. Buford without a dis- 
senting voice. 

She said that California teachers 
had gone on record as supporting a 
candidate from another state because 
“we want a president with strong 
effective, experienced leadership. We 
know John is this kind of a leader.” 

But the new president's stress of 
the positive and of education's im- 
portance, as the primary means of 
getting the support it needs from the 
public, doesn't mean that the profes- 
sion intends to let up on calling 
salaries, crowded 


lack of 


attention to low 


classrooms, and teachers 
across the nation. 

In some 170 meetings during the 
convention NEA delegates consid- 
ered these and other critical prob- 
lems of education. Teacher leaders 
called upon the American people for 
immediate assistance in relieving the 
educational crisis. For many of the 
900 convention speakers, this plea 
was the keynote of their address 


‘This Is Year of Decision’ 


NEA Pres. Walker of 
Austin, Tex., told the conventioners 
that “This must be the year of de- 
cision. The American people must 
make up their minds whether in truth 
and in fact they believe in the highest 
kind of education for every child.” 


Teachers, Miss Walker 


Waurine 


insisted, 
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must help the people see “that there 
are extraordinary powers in ordinary 
people. . . . Dr. Salk was just an ordi 
little New York's 
teeming East Side, from immigrant 


nary boy from 
parents, a product of the public ele- 
mentary and high schools.” 

It is the teacher's responsibility 
and purpose to release the talents in 
these “ordinary” people, the NEA 
leader said. 

Miss Walker issued a challenge to 
1,200,000 


answer 


the delegates “and to the 


teachers you represent to 


your call to greatness” in this and in 


three other ways: to find ways to get 


and keep enough good teachers; to 
find ways by which the NEA can 
answer the pressures, confusion, prej- 
udices, ignorances, and absolutism in 
education; and to find a way by 
which education can bring about a 


rebirth and expansion of freedom 


Stevenson Asks Federal Aid 


Adlai E 
ernor of 


Stevenson, forme 
Illinois 1952 


date for the presidency, asked for 


gov 
and candi 


“prompt effective help” from the 
federal government for the nation’s 
schools 

Addressing the second general as 


sembly on Wednesday night in the 


Chicago Stadium, with national radio 
and television coverage, the Illinois 
Democrat said, “We have reached 
the point where the financing of edu- 
cation, as distinguished from its con 
trol, can no longer everywhere be 
taken care of entirely from local or 
even from state and local revenues 
This is not a matter of more, or mor 
expensive, education; nor is it a mat 
ter of opinion or of politics. It is a 
matter of plain arithmetic, and it is a 
matter of necessity 

He recommended support of pro 
posals then before Congress to spend 
$400 million a 
state 


vears 
matched by build 
schools: a $50 million annual federal 


vear for tour 


funds, to 


grant, matched by the states, to boost 
teacher salaries; and a “modest pro 
gram of national scholarships” to en 
courage students to enter the teach 
ing protession 

For a long-range solution to school 
needs, Mr. Stevenson suggested put 
ting aside one-fifth of all new federal 
revenues for schools—an estimated 
$4,000,000,000 vearly 

Harold E. Stassen, special assistant 
on disarmament to President Eisen 
told the final session of the 
that the 


America can do more than any othe I 


hower 


convention teachers of 


Pome, ¢ 
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A LEI FROM THE HAWAIIANS is presented to NEA President-Elect John Lester Buford, os Mrs 
Buford looks on. The Hawaiians are, left to right, Lloyd C. Koopona, president of the Oahu 
Education Association; Mrs. Koopona; Liourina Koopona; and James McDonough, executive secretary 


of the Hawaii Education Association, Honolulu, T.H 


I] 





—JEA Photos by W. Stewart Williams 
BACKING UP Candidate Buford were, lower left, Lovise Williams, Mt 
nominated him, and Mary Jo Tregilgas of California, who made the seconding speech; and at 
right, a large delegation of Mt. Vernon teachers. In the center of the photo at the upper left is 
Mrs. Edna Siebert, IEA board member from Chicago, who was parliamentarian for the convention 
At right in the photo is Dr. William G. Carr, executive secretary of the NEA 


Vernon teacher, who 
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~—Hhoto at left by W. Stewart Wil oto at right by Chicago Sun-Times 
EXHIBITS in the headquarters rooms, and displays by commercial concerns held the attention of 
convention-goers. The illinois headquarters room featured a display on state parks (left). Here 
Miss Vivian Rankin of Chicago, representing the state department of conservation, tells a visitor 
about one of the parks. In the right-hand picture, some Evanston teachers study a commercial 
exhibit of teaching aids. They are, from left, Mrs. Grace Frey and Marybeth Simjack of College 


Hill School, Mrs. Edna S. Lehman of Lincoln School, and Dorothy Muldoon of Willard School 


Photo at left by W. Stewart Williams; photo at right by Oscar, Chicago 
STRENUOUS SCHEDULE was followed by the candidates as they shook hands for hours on hospi- 
tality night (left), and spent six hours one afternoon getting their pictures taken every five minutes 
with a different group of state leaders. At right is the Illinois picture, including IEA Pres. W. H 
Carruthers, |. F. Pearson, Helen K. Ryan, Mr. Buford, NEA Vice-Pres. Martha Shull of Oregon 
and Paul Grigsby, who will fill out Mr. Buford’s term as NEA director for Illinois. 


/ 
la 
—Photo at left by W. Stewart Williams 
HAROLD STASSEN (left) chats with teachers, and Adlai Stevenson 


photo at right by Chicago Sun-Times 


right) listens to Wourine Walker 


profession in the nation to improve 
the prospects for peace—whose main- 
tenance can only come through the 
decisions and actions of “a whole 
people educated in the deepest sense 
of knowledge, understanding, and 
cultural development.” 

Other 


cluded representatives of business, 


convention speakers  in- 
industry, communications, and other 
non-educational fields, as well as 
from all areas of the education pro- 
fession. Among them were Robert E. 
Wilson, 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana; John 
Vandercook, ABC commentator; 
Boyd Campbell, president of the US 
Chamber of Commerce; W. W. 
Bauer, Medical 
tion; G. Mennen Williams, governor 
of Michigan; Seaborn P. Collins of 


New Mexico, national commander of 


chairman of the board of 


American Associa 


the American Legion; and Mrs. Rol- 
lin Brown of Los Angeles, president 
of the National Congress of Parents 


and Teachers 


Delegates Adopt Salary Goals 


Resolutions adopted by the dele- 
gates during business sessions on 
Friday expressed the association’s 
views on teacher salary goals, aca- 
demic freedom, television programs, 
rights of women, integration in the 
public schools, and other areas. 

The highest salary goals in the 
NEA’s history were recommended in 
a resolution asking for $4200 a year 
for a beginning teacher with a bache- 
lor’s degree, and $9500 for teachers 
with a master’s degree and 15 years 
experience. Last year's minimum and 
maximum goals were $4000 and 
$9000. 

For the first time in 12 years, the 
NEA has requested a constitutional 
amendment guaranteeing equal sta- 
tus under the law for men and wo 
men. The resolution was reinstated 
the 
often create complications for wo- 


because technicalities of law 
men, a member of the resolutions 
committee explained. 

A controversy developed between 
delegates over a resolution to com- 
mend “all groups which have re- 
sisted the intimidating efforts of per- 
sons and organizations to force the 
cancellation of speakers.” The New 
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York delegation argued that this 
would give the communists the right 
to use the public schools as platforms 
for their doctrines. 

That section of the resolution was 
deleted after a roll-call vote in which 
delegates split 841 for deletion, 832 
against. The delegates accepted the 
remainder of the resolution affirming 
the individual’s right to the funda- 
mental freedoms and condemning 
“the efforts of those who advocate 
book burnings, purges, or other de- 
vices which are, in effect, an expres- 
sion of lack of the 
integrity, loyalty, and good judgment 


confidence in 


of the American people.” 

In other resolutions, the delegates 
urged that 18-year-olds be given the 
right to vote; said educators should 
testify “fully and frankly” if called in 
a legislative investigation; asked for 
federal aid to education for school 
building construction, vocational 
education, and teachers salaries; ad 
vocated equal tax treatment for all 
disap- 


retired expressed 


proval of “the many television pro- 


persons; 


grams which present cheap, crude. 
and even dangerous material to im- 
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CONGRATULATIONS are exchanged by Mary 
LeMay of Ottawa, left, elected director of the 
North Central Region of the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, and Elizabeth A. Yank 
of Maryville, Calif., newly elected president of 
the department 


mature minds”; and expressed a con- 
viction that “all problems of integra- 
tion in our schools are capable of 
solution at the state and local levels.” 

Although there was much discus- 
sion of the cautiously worded resolu- 
tion on integration, the final vote to 
adopt had no dissenting voice. 

A resolution was adopted from the 
floor asking that a special NEA flag 
be designed in 1956, to be displayed 
for the first time during the NEA 
centennial in Philadelphia in 1957. 
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\ resolution asking for an increase 
in NEA dues, earmarking the addi- 
tional income for the building fund 
was lost. 

The Representative 
voted to accept the National Associa- 
tion of Public School Adult Educa- 
tors as a department of the NEA. The 
NEA now has 30 departments. 


Assembly 


Illinois delegates proud of their 
roles as hosts and hostesses to the 
nation’s teachers, dug into their indi- 
vidual pockets and paid a collective 
total of $206 for the NEA Building 
Fund. This helped to make up a total 
of $15,000 in cash donations from all 
of the states during the convention 

The NEA also chalked up a total 
of 550 new life members during the 
week; more than 50 of these from 


Illinois 


Grigsby Named NEA Director 
Paul Grigsby 
schools at Granite City, was the 


superintendent of 


unanimous choice of Illinois dele- 
gates for NEA director to fill the one 
year remaining in the term of Mr 
Buford. Mr. Grigsby, a candidate for 
the NEA presidency in 1951, man 


aged Mr. Buford’s campaign for both 


the first vice-presidency and the pres 
idency of NEA. Mr. Buford had been 
Mr. Grigsby’s campaign manager 
Helen Ryan, NEA director from 
Illinois, was elected chairman of th 
IEA Pres. Wil 


co-chairman 


Illinois delegation 
liam Carruthers was 
Olin Stead of Carrollton was elected 
as a member of the credentials com 
mittee, and Earl Hanson of Rock Is 
of the 


resolutions committee. Thelma Elson 


land was chosen chairman 


of Peoria was Mr. Hanson’s alternate 
IEA 


served as members of the reception 


Presidents of the divisions 
committee when Illinois was host for 


Friendship Night 


560 Attend Illinois Breakfast 


Five hundred and sixty Illinois 
delegates and guests crowded into 
the Grand Ballroom of the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel to attend the traditional 
Illinois Breakfast and to express their 
support of Illinois’ presidential candi- 
date. Rallying around their superin- 
tendent were 41 teachers from Mt 


Vernon. Two representatives of Mr 


| Know, Teacher! 


Copyright by Chicago Sun-Times 
(Used by permission 


SPEECH by Adlai Stevenson advocating federal 


cid to education brought forth this cartoon 


Buford’s school system sat at each 
table of state and national guests 
Everett Thompson, a teacher in the 
Casey Junior High School there, told 
the breakfast guests that Mr. Buford 
‘most nearly measures up to our ideal 
professional administrator. His teach 
ers believe that the NEA will profit 
from his leadership.” 

Other professional leaders who 
“spoke for” the candidate were Stat 
Supt. Vernon L. Nickell, TEA Execu 
Secretary Irving Pearson, and 
Mildred Toomey 
IEA Paul 
presented the gavel to the new presi 
dent, William Mur 
physboro. Superintendent Carruthers 


tive 
iAcT Pres 
Street 


Outgoing Pres 


Carruthers of 


said, “This gavel is the symbol of a 
charge of great responsibility calling 
for wisdom and integrity.” 

A leather briefcase was presented 
to Mr. Street as 
appreciation for his leadership dur 


an expression ot 


ing the past year. It was announced 
that the TEA had purchased a mem- 
bership in the $50 Club for Katherin« 
Stapp of Danville for her service on 
the IEA board of directors. She com 
pleted her 
July 1 
Entertainment was provided by 
the Beauty Shop Quartet, made up 
East 


cam- 


term as vice-pr ‘sident 


of classroom teachers from 
Alton. Selections 
paign song for Candidate Buford 


IEA divisions and other education 


included a 


al groups in the state contributed a 
total of $3222.40 to the Buford cam 
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THE ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIAT ON 
BREAKFAST HONORING J. LESTER BUFORD PRES-ELECT OF THE 


N. E. A. AND HONORING EDUCATIONAL 


a 


TRADITIONAL BREAKFAST for Illinois delegates and state and national 
NEA president-elect 


guests honored J. L. Buford of Mt. Vernon 
from left, 


1EA Finance Chairman W 


speakers table are 
and Mrs 
Goreham; Everett Thompson, Mt 


Pearson; 


Mildred Toomey; Katherine Stapp, ovtgoing IEA first vice-president 


Street; 1EA Immediate Past-Pres. Paul Street 


paign fund and $4478.24 to the NEA 


convention fund 


Pageant Is ‘Mighty Panorama’ 
Illinois pride in its presidential 
candidate and in its role as host state 
was matched only by its pride in the 
masterful presentation of the colorful 
pageant, “The Past Is Prologue.” 


Some 750 Illinois teachers and stu- 


dents—starring alike as writers, pro- 
ducers, actors, musicians, dancers 
choral readers, and directors—built 


“a mighty panorama” which told the 
story of free public education in 
America and the growth of the organ- 
ized teaching profession. 

Wendell C. Kennedy, IEA assistant 
director of professional and public 
relations, was director of the chron- 
icle. This was a revision of the chron- 


icle prepared for the centennial ob 


1EA Executive Secretary 


Vernon teacher; IEA Second Vice-Pres 
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At the 
Irving Pearson 
Goreham and Mrs 


Mrs IEA First Vice-Pres 
Buford; NEA Pres 


servance of the IEA and presented in 
Oak Park High School in December 
1953. Mr Kennedy also directed the 
original production 

The pageant presented in the Chi- 
cago Stadium on Tuesday evening 
climaxed the Classroom Teachers 
Night. A classroom teachers banquet 
had been held earlier in the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel. Illinois local education 
associations _ affiliated 
made the table decorations, which 


with IACI 
were miniature scenes based on the 
theme, “Land of Lincoln.” 

The cover of the “Land of Lincoln 
program was designed and printed 
by Louella Niehaus, director of art at 
Lansdowne Junior High School in 
East St. Louis. Souvenirs were do- 
nated by the Urbana Education Asso- 
Streator Division of the 
Glass Co.., Heinz 


ciation, 
Owens-Illinois 





Elect J. L. Buford; Paul Grigsby, NEA director from Illinois; Mrs. Grigsby 
NEA Executive Secretary William G. Carr and Mrs 
William Carruthers; Mrs. Carruthers; Herbert J. Nursey, president, Nation 
al Union of Teachers of England and Wales; Vernon L. Nickell, state super 
intendent of public instruction; IEA Legislative Chairman Bertrand L. Smith 
Edna Siebert; Mrs 
Boley. Among the 560 present were 41 Mt. Vernon teachers 


Carr; IEA Pres 


Boley; IEA Third Vice-Pres. A. W 


Pickle Co., Horace Mann insurance 


companies 
Manufacturing Co., and others. Lact 


Mt. Vernon Furnace and 


Pres. Mildred Toomey presided 

NEA Executive Secretary William 
G. Carr, in making his annual report 
to the opening session of the conven 
tion on Monday evening, character 
ized the state of 
“very good indeed.” He pointed to an 
of 50,000 in membership 


completion of the first unit of the 


the association as 
increase 


NEA Center, legislative successes, in 
vestigations defending professional 
security of teachers, and improve- 
ment of NEA services, among other 


things 


NEA Services Evaluated 
\ careful evaluation of NEA serv- 
wes and how they can be improved 


was undertaken in a series of small 











ie 


¥ 


®; 


group meetings on Wednesday after 
noon. Such a thorough effort at self 
examination and appraisal had never 
at an NEA 


Results of the evaluation 


before been undertaken 
convention 
reported to the Representative As 


John L. Bracken and a 


panel of executive committee mem 


sembly by 

hers on Friday, will serve as guides 

for shaping future programs 
Delegates late 


made written evaluations in each of 


discussed and 


20 areas of service. The overwhelm 
ing majority testified to the value of 
but said that avail 


able services are not well enough nol 


services received 


widely enough known to members 
As one delegate put it in response to 
a question on the evaluation sheet 
“The service which will be of least 
help to me will be the service I don't 
know about.” Thus suggestions for 
improvement focused on the need for 
improved methods of communication 
and dissemination 

Conventioners acclaimed the pre 
mier showing of the new NEA-stat 


film, “Mike Makes His 


association 


Mark,” as doing for the junior high 
school what “Skippy” does for the 
first-grade program. This 29-minute 
sound film on the prevention ot puve 
nile delinquenc Vy Is availabk on loan 
in color or black and white, from the 
Illinois Education Association's pro 
fessional and public relations depart 
ment. It is fully cleared for TV us« 

Also available from the IEA are 10 
r'V one-minute spot films produced 


by the NEA 
Good Schools Make a 


the series title 
Ditk rence 


under 


Illinoisans Get National Posts 
Many of the departments of th 
NEA met in Chicago in conjunction 


u 


with the convention. A number of 


these have announced new office rs 
Mary LeMay of Ottawa, past-presi 
dent of ract and a former member of 
the IEA 
elected director of the North Central 
Region of the NEA Department of 
Elizabeth A 


was elected 


board of directors, was 


Classroom Teachers. 

Yank of Maryville, Calif 

department president 
Other 


Illinois educators who he 


76 
came officers of national de partments 
Corn 1] 


prot ssor of education at the Univer 


include: Francis G forme! 
sity of Illinois, president of the Amer 
Educational Associa 
tion; W. H. Bechmeyer of Mt. Ver 
non, president of the North Central 
Division of the Music Educators Na 
tional ¢ and Henry Swain 
of New Trier Township High School 
in Winnetka, director of the National 
Teachers of Mathematics 


Illinoisans who have been named 


Can Rese arch 


ontference 


Council of 


to commissions and committees of 


the NEA Miss LeMay, a 
member of the National Commission 
Education and Profes 
Lloyd S. Michael 
principal of Evanston 
High School, member of the NEA 
Medical 
Olin Stead, superintend 


11 lude 


on Teacher 
sional Standards 
Township 
\merican Association joint 
committee 
ent of Carrollton schools, member of 
tenure and aca 


IEA Executive 


named to the 


the committee on 
demic freedom; and 
Secretary Pearson 


NEA Magazine Publishers 


tion joint commiuttes 


Assoc la 












































The Representative Assembly 
heard Helen Ryan of Illinois, chair 
man of the NEA Centennial Commis 
sion, outline plans for celebration of 
the association’s centennial in Phila- 
delphia in 1957, and learned of the 


centennial history being written by 
Edgar B. Wesley. A workshop on 
Thursday considered the role of state 
and local associations in the celebra- 
tion. 

A recommendation asking for in- 
creased dues and increased member- 
ship to bring about an estimated 30 
to 50 percent increase in NEA in- 
come was made by James A. Cullen 
of New York, chairman of the NEA 
budget committee. 

He said the committee had had to 
turn down requests for $155,000 in 
setting up the budget, because there 
was no money to take care of them 


There Was Time for Fun, Too 


When delegates could spare time 
from a tight schedule of official meet- 
ings, discussion groups, breakfasts 
luncheons, and dinners, they col- 
lected free souvenirs from state head- 
quarters and looked at the profes 
sional exhibits; sampled free popcorn 
and soft drinks while examining com 
mercial displays of some | firms 
ranging from textbooks to home eco 


nomics laboratories; danced at 


PAGEANT PANORAMA told education's story as 
the 'EA presented “The Past Is Prologue,” at 
the Chicago Stadium. 1) Colorful blacklight 
novelty, by students from National College of 
Education, Evanston; 2) modern physical educo- 
tion program, by students of River Forest public 
schools; 3) classroom of yesterday, by River 
Forest students and teacher; 4) scene from 
Thomas Jefferson's home, presented by Danville 
students and teachers and members of Laura 
Lee Fellowship House, Danville; 5) interpreta 
tive dancing by Illinois State Normal University 
Orchesis, directed by Miriam Gray; 6 Wini 
in the Northwest Territory, presented by teachers 
of East Aurora and West Aurora public schools 
and members of Aurora Boy Scout Explorer 
Troop; 7) Pat Bruce, student at Southern Illinois 
University and “Miss Illinois’ of 1954, depicts 
the “professional teacher’ during the finale; 
8) River Forest pupils and teacher demonstrate 
the classroom of today; 9 in the pit” are 
Paul Lange of Chicago Stadium Corporation 
assistant electrician; Wendell Kennedy of the 
1EA staff, chronicle director; Al Soudan of 
Chicago Stadium Corporation, chief electrician; 
and Robert W. Teeter, Cicero teacher, narrator 


W. S. Williams and W. P. Froom 











Friendship Night after shaking hands 
with a host of dignitaries and watch- 
ing the Hawaiian delegation enter- 
tain; toured downtown Chicago; vis- 
ited museums and institutes; accli- 
mated themselves to the hot and 
humid temperatures of July weather 
in the midwest; spent hours stuffing 
themselves into or climbing out of 
crowded taxis and buses between the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel and the Stadi- 
um; and soaked their aching feet 
while writing “Having wonderful 
time, wish you were here” on post 
cards to the folks back home. 


Bufords Leave for WCOTP 

For the Bufords, convention excite- 
ment had hardly paled when they left 
for a tour of Europe, during which 
Mr. Buford performed the first of his 
official duties as NEA president by 
heading the NEA delegation to the 
annual meeting of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession at Istanbul July 
30 to Aug. 5. 


‘Travelin’ Sam’ Report 
Of NEA Convention 
Available on Rental Basis 


“Travelin’ Sam” is an audio-visual re- 
port of the NEA convention in Chicago, 
produced on a nop-profit basis by George 
I. Linn, 2650 Sierra Boulevard, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. The actual voices of the 
speakers and choral and organ music will 
be heard as Kodachrome action shots are 
shown on the screen. Included will be Pres. 
Waurine Walker, Dr. William G. Carr, 
Adlai Stevenson, Harold Stassen, Pres.- 
Elect J. L. Buford, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, the pageant, committee 
and commission sessions, Celebrities Din- 
ner, exhibits, and many other activities. 

The half-hour program is distributed 
postpaid to teacher and other groups for a 
rental fee of $7.50. Two dates should be 
given, with orders filled for the first date 
requested as far as possible. All money in 
excess of expenses will be sent to the NEA 
Building Fund to the credit of the person, 
association, and state using “Travelin’ 
Sam,” on a prorata basis. 

Mr. Linn is an English teacher and 
counselor in the Sacramento Senior High 
School; past-president of the California 
Teachers Association, Northern Section; a 
life member of NEA and CTA; and the 
“father” of the $50 Club. His “Travelin’ 
Sam” show is a hobby, developed over a 
period of the past five years. 

Equipment needed to present the show 
is a tape recorder set at 7.5 r/s, a 2 x 2 
slide projector, and a large screen for best 
results. A wire recording will be prepared 
on request for a small extra charge. A 
shorter report will also be prepared on 
request. 
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—IEA Photo by W. Stewart Williams 


1EA PRESIDENT William Carruthers of Murphys 
boro, right, receives the gavel from outgoing 
president Paul Street during the Illinois Break 
fast at the NEA convention in Chicago 


Street Named Director 
Of NEA Centennial Celebration 


Dr. Paul Street, director of regional 
services at Northern Illinois State College 
and immediate past-president of the 
Illinois Education Association, has been 
appointed director of the centennial 
celheetite of the National Education As- 
sociation. Dr. Street began a two-year 
leave of absence from the college staff 
on Sept. 1 to accept the special assignment 

The NEA will celebrate its centennial 
in 1957 in Philadelphia. In his new capac- 
ity, Dr. Street will be executive officer 
and coordinator for a special nationwide 
centennial celebration commission of the 
NEA, a group made up of lay and pro- 
fessional representatives chosen from vari- 
ous levels of education and public life 
The commission will initiate activities and 
projects during the next two years which 
will bring to the attention of the public the 
needs, aims, and achievements of the 
schools. Chairman of the commission is 
Helen Ryan, IEA field assistant and an 
NEA director from Illinois. 

Commenting on his new job, Dr. Street 
said, “The NEA centennial celebration will 
make America more conscious of her stake 
in education and of the crucial role of 
the teaching profession in American life. 

“The century mark should mean a cele- 
bration but not just that. . It should be 
a stock-taking and should provide a sum- 
mit point from which teachers and lay 
citizens will get a better perspective of 
their responsibilities regarding the schools.” 

Dr. Street has directed the public rela- 
tions program at Northern for the past 17 
years, and was chairman of the committee 
which planned celebration of Northern’s 
golden anniversary in 1948-49. He was 
also chairman of the IEA’s centennial 
celebration committee in 1953. 

William P. Froom, associate in charge 
of information services at Northern, has 
been appointed acting director of the di- 
vision 7 el services. 


Participants at TEPS 
Consider 10-Year Program; 
Other National Groups Meet 


Stop-gap measures can no longer be used 
on the major social engineering problems 
facing the teaching profession today. This 
was the consensus of 700 educators who 
attended the 10th national conference of 
the National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards at North 
ern Illinois State College June 28 to July 2 

During general sessions, special clinics 
and study groups, conference participants 
focused their attention on the charting of 
a 10-year action program for relieving the 
continuing teacher shortage in the nation’s 
The conference was organized 
“Teacher Education 
Conferees represented 


NO hools 
around the theme, 
the Decade Ahead.” 
ell areas of the teaching profession 

Dr. Robert J]. Havighurst of the Univer 
sity of Chicago, in commenting on the 
teacher shortage, said, “The increasing 
salary scale for teachers is probably the 
most effective force there is to increase the 
number of teachers.” 

Dr. Francis S$. Chase, head of the depart 
ment of education at the University of Chi 
cago, expressed his concern about the 
specialization in teac her education. He felt 
that “concern is justified to the extent that 
we have substituted a large number of 
how to teach’ courses for elements essen- 
tial to produce a broadly cultivated person 
with an inquiring mind.” He pointed out 
that many believe that “the most valuable 
component of a teacher's preparation is 
a sound liberal education.” 

Katherine Stapp, who teaches a full- 
credit course in Introduction to Teaching 
at Danville High School, explained this 
plan for high-school cadet teaching to a 
section of the conference. 

The 12th annual Classroom Teachers Na- 
tional Conference was held July 10 to 22 
at Purdue University. Four full-day clinics 
were devoted to educational areas of special 
interest to teachers. This was a variation 
from programs of previous years. The 
theme of the conference was “Faith in 
Education—Horizons Unlimited.” 

The national leadership institute for 
Future Teachers of America, a department 
of NEA, was held at Northern Illinois 
State College June 24 to July 8. Vernell 
Williams of Southern Illinois University, 
first vice-president of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Future Teachers of America, repre- 
sented the state group. 
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going steadily 
The first unit 

in use 

the walls of 


OPERATION FACE-LIFTING is 
NEA headquarters 
is completed and 


forward at 
(A in the picture) 
Bricks have been ripped from 
unit B and new walls will be put in their place 
Work is expected to be finished before the end 
of the year. The $5 million building fund cam- 
paign passed the $3 million mork in July. 
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—and the legislature acted! 


Governor changes his mind about taxes when more than a million signatures attest 


to critical needs of the schools. There were some losses, but in general 


Illinois schools fared well during the 69th General Assembly. 


Study Unit—Vol. 18, No. |! 


Be 69th General Assembly of Illi- 
nois enacted a great program of 
legislation for Illinois schools. This 
was in spite of most unusual circum- 
stances caused largely by the re- 
quired reapportionment of senatorial 
districts which will necessitate politi- 
cal realignments for the future, and 
in spite of major legislative decisions 
creating interest 


in several areas 


groups on a non-partisan basis. 


Joint Action Brings Results 

A dramatic demonstration of local 
needs turned a severe school finance 
situation into one geared to increased 
enrollments and a more satisfactory 
foundation program. This demon- 
stration was brought about by long- 
term efforts by the Illinois Education 
Association, the Illinois Association 
of School Administrators, and other 
IEA sections; the effective help of 
the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Illinois Association of 
School Boards, and other lay organi- 
zations; and the assistance of the 
IEA divisions and local associations. 

As a result, Gov. William G. Strat- 
ton—true to his word before the 
Evanston meeting of the Lake Shore 
Division of the TEA—courageously 
advocated an increase in the occupa 
tions (sales) tax to provide funds for 
an increase of $61,238,850 in the 
common school fund (or about $68, 
000,000 including deficiency appro 
priations). The governor had stated 
that in spite of his previously an- 
nounced opposition to additional 
state taxes, if the public demon- 
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strated a concern about school needs 
and a willingness to provide the 
funds, he would govern himself ac- 
cordingly. PTA-IEA petitions bear- 
ing more than 1,000,000 signatures, 
plus local citations of needs, satisfied 
the governor and caused the School 
Problems Commission eventually to 
recommend a $200-per-pupil level 
of state aid in equalization. This 
involved an appropriation of $201,- 
076,850 for the biennium, as com- 
pared with the previous appropria- 
tion of $139,838,000. 

The subsequent enactment of HB 
942 and 943 (Clabaugh, et al) ended 
one of the most dramatic develop- 
ments in the history of education in 


Illinois 


Teacher Welfare Gains 

The effects of this legislation on 
teacher welfare are significant. A dis- 
trict averaging 25 pupils per class- 
room in average daily attendance is 
thereby guaranteed a support level 
of $5000 per classroom, with elemen- 
tary districts and high-school districts 
levying 50 cents per $100 of assessed 
valuation for educational purposes, 
and unit districts levying 62 cents. 
Districts which levy such rates and 
are not therewith able to raise $200 
per pupil will receive state aid to that 
level. If, for example, one-third of 
the $5000 is used for maintenance 
and operation purposes, that still 
leaves more than $3300 for teacher’s 
salary. Local districts may of course 
levy beyond the required minimum— 
and usually do—to provide higher 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 
salaries and to meet other expenses 
The IEA supported the minimum 
salary bill, HB 497 (Soderstrom, et 
al), as amended after IEA sugges- 
tions to require the payment of at 
least $3200 for the master’s degree 
(now $2600), $3000 for the bachelor’s 
(now $2400), and $2700 for less than 
the bachelor’s degree. The bill was 
defeated in the Senate when Lt. Gov. 
John W. Chapman failed to hear calls 
for absentees; it lost by two votes. 


Retirement Systems Improved 

In other areas, teachers fared very 
well. For example, the IEA bill, HB 
896 (Chapman, et al), provides sev- 
eral improvements in the downstate 
teacher retirement system. The chief 
improvement increases from 38 to 45 
the maximum number of years to be 
used in computing age retirement al- 
the formula. This 
maximum allowance 
under the $3600 to 
$4200. Seven amendments under this 


under 
the 
formula 


lowances 
increases 
from 


bill provide other improvements. 
The IEA 


amending SB 549 (Downing, et al) in 


was also successful in 


order to leave to action of the entire 
membership question of fusion of the 
Chicago and downstate teacher re- 
tirement systems with social security. 
The bill originally provided for dis 
trict-by-district action in which 
teacher initiative was incidental 

The IEA supported major im 
provements in the Chicago teacher 
retirement system (HB 510), and also 
the Illinois university and college 
retirement systems. 


Illinois Educatior 











The IEA opposed HB 623 and 625 
Burhans) which would have denied 
pension benefits to those guilty of 
service-connected felonies and mis- 
demeanors, the _ bills 
amended to pertain to felonies only. 
It still opposes the principle of the 


and saw 


enacted measures. 

Again, in the teacher welfare field, 
the IEA effectively opposed SB 426 
(McClory) which would reduce from 
60 to 30 days the period of tenure 
dismissal notice prior to the close of 
the school year. It regarded as far 
less objectionable HB 1103 (Peffers, 
et al) which increased from 30 to 60 
days prior to the opening of school 


the period during which tenure 


teachers may not resign except with 
board permission. This bill was en- 
acted. 

The IEA HB 679 


(Simon, et al) which protects tenure 


supported 


teachers over probationary teachers 
when positions are dropped because 


of reduced enrollments, etc 


Oath Bill Passes 

The association opposed the anti- 
subversive bills, SB 58 and 59 
Broy les, et al), saw SB 59 tabled, and 
was successful in getting SB 58 
amended before enactment. The IEA 
still opposes the principle involved 
in the amended SB 58, which applies 
only to state employees and teachers, 
and is built about a negative rather 
than a positive oath. 

The bill denies compensation or 
expenses from state funds to employ- 
ees (including teachers) who fail to 
have on file the following oath: “I, 
———~—, do swear (or affirm) that I am 
not a member of nor affiliated with 
the Communist Party and that I am 
not knowingly a member of nor 
knowingly affiliated with any organi- 
zation the 
throw or destruction of the United 
States or of the state of Illinois, by 
other 


which advocates over- 


force, violence, or unlawful 
means.” 

Similarly, state funds are denied to 
anyone who, directly or indirectly, 
advocates the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment by force, or knowingly joins 
and remains a member of an organi- 
zation subscribing to such purposes. 
The IEA continuously raised the 
question, “How is one to know?” 
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Aside from this and the principles 
mentioned above, SB 58 as amended 
with SB 59 tabled, is far less objec- 
tionable than the legislation origi- 


nally proposed 


Eight Types of Certificates 


It is hoped that the enactinent of 
HB 718 (Clabaugh and Russell), pro 
viding several amendments to the 
downstate certification law, will pro- 
vide improvements in this area. No 
new life certificates are to be issued 
Limited certificates are reduced for 
the future to eight types. It is no 
longer necessary to have five addi- 
tional semester hours for renewal of 
1951 


until 150 semester hours have been 


certificates issued after July | 


earned. Present valid certificates are 
kept in force. 

HB 328 (Van der Vries), supported 
by the IEA, provides for the certifica- 
tion of foreign exchange teachers for 
a period of one year. 

The IEA opposed SB 650 (Crisen 
berry, et al), which would continue 
the issuance of temporary provisional 
certificates. It saw the bill amended 
to restrict such issuance beyond July 
1, 1957. 

The IEA hopes that ways and 
means may be provided whereby 
school employees, including teachers 
will not have to bear the expense of 
annual X-rays to detect communi 
cable tuberculosis, required by SB 
658 (Drach). 

The salaries of county superintend 
ents of schools were raised by the 
enactment of HB 542 and 543 (Hun- 
ter, et al), and their assistants salaries 
were geared to levels of training. The 
IEA supported these bills. 

In the pupil welfare area, the IEA 
saw the enactment of a permanent 
program for trainable, non-educable 
children, with state aid covering 
three-fourths of the teacher salary 
provisions for outdoor education 
safety and traffic education and regu 
lations, a broadened teacher scholar- 
ship program, and a minimum school 
year of nine months, including at 
least 185 school days 

State aid for junior colleges, long 
sought by the IEA and others, was 
enacted with the signing of HB 886 
(O. Miller, et al), providing a flat 


grant of $100 per full-time pupil 
the first 


state to have a junior college, finally 


WwW hic h was 


Thus Illinois, 
includes these colleges in the state 
iid program. HB 886 appropriates 
$2,250,000 

Local district financing was also 
the enactment of the fol- 


lowing measures: HB 845 (Green, et 


aided by 


al), allowing by board resolution the 
payment of custodians’ salaries out 
of the building fund rather than the 
throughout — the 


educational fund 


heretofore summer months 
HB 9388 (Zeigler 


township land commissioners to pay 


yeal 
only allowing 
permanent fund income to schools 
serving pupils of the township in 
stead of rebate to taxpayers); HB 941 
Clabaugh, et al 
lowing maximum educational rates 
of $1.25 for dual districts and $2 for 
unit districts $1 and $1.25, re 
and $2.12‘ for a unit dis 


by referendum al 


now 
spectively 
trict 
junior college; HB 942, without refer 


organizing or maintaiming a 
endum allowing high-school districts 
a maximum educational rate of 65 
cents (now 50 cents); and HB 1178 
Clabaugh and Wendt), placing stat 
aid to the Chicago Teachers College 
on a per-capita cost basis 

The IEA, as usual, supported vari 
state 
tions to state colleges and univer- 
sities the 
Office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. All in all 


ous measuress for appropria 


special education, and 
these 


areas fared well, although pupil 
transportation and various special 
education programs need more funds 
than were appropriated. There were 
efforts to fuse special education funds 
into the general program of state aid 
in equalization. These efforts will 
have to be watched closely in the 
future so these services will not be 


handicapped 


Chicago Bonds Authorized 
HB 671 


Chicago 


Randolph, et al) allows 
schools a supplemental 
budget based on the increased state 


Via SB 1 


Bidwell, Lynch), the Chicago school 


aid they are to receive 


district was authorized by referen- 
dum to issue $50,000,000 more bonds 
to erect new school buildings 


It should not be forgotten that 
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early in its session the Illinois Gen 
eral Assembly passed deficiency 
appropriations of $4,428,864.77 for 
the common school fund, and 
$1,800,000 for the pupil transporta- 
tion fund for the biennial claims then 
due. All in all, state appropriations 
for schools, colleges, and universities 
made by the 69th General Assembly 
were as follows: 
$201,076,850 
1,428 865 
10,200,000 
1,800,000 
10,950,000 


4,700,000 
2,250,000 


Common School Fund 
Deficiency 

Pupil Transportation 
Deficiency 

Exceptional Children 

Vocational Education 

Junior Colleges. 

Teachers College Board 
Current expense® 
Capital outlay 

Southern Illinois University 
Current expense® 
Capital outlay. .. 

University of Illinois 
Current expense® 
Capital outlay... 12,425,000 
Small additional amounts were ap- 

propriated for the colleges and universities 

for various purposes. 


19,187,789 
9,075,000 


14,677,426 
6,466,428 


84,107,600 


*Operating expense includes money 
from the college or university income 
funds. Amounts from these funds are: 
teachers college fund, $1,301,680; SIU in- 
come fund, $700,000; U. of I. income fund, 
$9,830,000 


Problems Commission Helps 

[t is impossible in this over-all re- 
view to outline the many provisions 
made pertaining to school district 
reorganization, boundary changes, 


another; 


duties of the county board of trus- 
tees, non-high districts and _terri- 
tories, school elections, school sites, 
etc. The School Problems Commis- 
sion made many valuable contribu 
tions in these respects, as in others. 


The School Problems Commission 
will now become a continuing body, 
subject to current legislative appro- 
priations and directions, as a result of 
HB 1112 (Clabaugh, et al). The IEA, 
the PTA, and the IASB sought pro- 
visions for a state board of ecucation 
through HB 841 (Van der Vvies, Pef- 
fers, Harris, Simons). This was de- 
feated in the House committee on 
education, as was expected. The IEA 
still believes that such legislation 
should be provided. Illinois is one of 
but three states lacking such a board. 
It needs a lay board to provide con- 
tinuing evaluations and assistance to 
public education in the state. 


IEA Has High Legislative Score 

Of 27 Senate bills officially en- 
dorsed by the IEA legislative com- 
mittee, one was tabled in favor of 
another, one was tabled in committee 
(assessment bill), and one (TV con- 
tract) was vetoed in favor of another 
(TV educational programs). 

Of 32 House bills thus officially 
endorsed, one was tabled in favor of 


two (HB 497, minimum 


Photo from State Division of Department Reports 


WHEN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE BiLl—providing state aid to the junior colleges for the first time— 
was scheduled to be signed, just about everybody (it seemed) came to Springfield to watch the 
governor sign his William G. Stratton. Left to right, standing, are Kenneth Edwards, dean, and Hal 
O. Hall, superintendent, of the Belleville Junior College; Latham Castle, state attorney general; 
David Heffernan, first assistant superintendent of schools of Cook County; Frank G. Scott of the 
Belleville Junior College faculty; Irving F. Pearson, IEA executive secretary; Samuel M. Bishop, 
assistant superintendent of public instruction; Vernon L. Nickell, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion; Turner Trimble, dean of Crane Junior College, Chicago; Rep. Otis Miller of Belleville, sponsor 
of the bill; Peter Masiko, dean of Wright Junior College, Chicago; R. O. Birkhimer, dean of Cen- 
tralia Junior College; L. M. Hruka, dean of Herzl Junior College, Chizago; Harold White, dean of 
J. Sterling Morton Junior College, Cicero; Henry Vandenberg, board member from Harvey; and J. L. 


Beck, dean of Thornton Junior College, Harvey. 


Seated are from left, Mrs. 


Edwards, Mrs. Hall, 


Mrs. Miller, Governor Stratton, Mrs. Birkhimer, and Mrs. Scott. 
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salary; and HB 139, “for” and 
“against” arguments on constitutional 
amendment ballots) were defeated; 
three (HB 717, county board of trus- 
tees appropriation; HB 841, state 
board of education; and HB 994, 
$1000 minimum retirement for down- 
state teachers retired since July 1, 
1947 at age 70) were tabled or de- 
feated in committee; and three (HB 
326, patriotic core test; and HB 
1645-6, emergency school construc- 
tion appropriation and authority) 
were vetoed by Governor Stratton. 


Of 12 Senate bills opposed by the 
IEA legislative committee, 10 were 
stricken or defeated, one was 
amended as to a time limitation (tem- 
porary provisional certificates), and 
(SB 58, the oath bill) was 
amended and passed. 

Of 11 House bills thus officially 
opposed, seven were tabled or de- 


one 


feated, one was vetoed, and three 
were passed but amended. The latter 
included the Burhans felony bills as 
related to retirement, and the Stran- 
sky-Morris bill on publication of an- 
nual school receipts and expendi- 
tures. 


In all, IEA representatives fol- 
lowed the progress of 121 Senate 
bills and 115 House bills pertaining 
directly or indirectly to education, 
and gave positive or indirect support 
or opposition according to the gen- 
eral direction of the IEA Representa- 
tive Assembly and the more specific 
direction of the IEA legislative com- 
mittee. 


Plan Now for Next Session 
The IEA 


should begin now to study problems 


and all its members 
to be met in the next session, some of 
which will be as formidable as those 
met this session. For example, about 
$50,000,000 more in state aid will 
very likely be required to maintain 
present state-aid levels. State aid to 
special education will be under care- 
ful scrutiny. Social security will pre- 
sent its proposals and problems. Ef- 
forts will be made to throw more fi- 
nancial responsibilities upon local 
districts, and to “hold down” teach- 
ers. Present successes are little secu- 
rity against future possibilities. 
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WHAT GOES ON in the State House during legislative sessions is of utmost importance to the schools 


Welfare of Pupils and School Employees 

HB 294—Trainable pupil project on permanent basis; state aid 
at three-fourths of salaries of teachers. 

HB 328—Legalizes foreign teacher exchange program under 
regulations of superintendent of public instruction. 

HB 510—Amends Chicago teachers pension act to make teacher 
contribution 6 percent of salary for lane one of salary schedule 
(limited to $6000 per year); to increase annual tax levy to $9,- 
000,000; to make temporary certificated teachers contributing 
members if regularly employed; to compute disability pension 
after 10 years of service at 1% percent of average salary of fiv: 
highest consecutive years within last 10; and to compute service 
retirement allowance at 1% percent of average salary of five 
highest consecutive years within the last 10, times years of servic 
not to exceed 45, plus $150 and with discountiag at 3 percent for 
each age year below 60 down to a minimum of 55 years 

HB 623—Amends university retirement system law to deny 
benefits other than refund to any member convicted of service 
connected felony. 

HB 625—Amends downstate teacher retirement act to deny 
benefits other than refund to any member convicted of service 
connected felony. 

HB 679—In reducing staff, board of education first must dis 
miss the probationary teachers. 

HB 716—Truancy cases te be heard before county court (in 
Chicago in municipal court). , 

HB 718—Downstate certificating law changes: ROTC teachers 
need not be certificated; no new life certificates to be issued 
limited certificates to be hereafter issued are provisional voca 
tional, elementary, special, high school, elementary supervisory 
all-grade supervisory, junior college, provisional, and substitute; 
present valid certificates continued in force; strikes out general 
requirement for five more semester hours for each renewal of 
certificate issued after July 1, 1951, until total of 150 such hours 
etc. 

HB 896—Amends downstate teacher retirement law to include 
business manager who is a certificated teacher; to provide that 
teachers above age of 70 years do not contribute if still serving 
to permit retired teachers who return after age 65 again to con- 
tribute up to age 70; to permit those who retire as permanently 
disabled and later teach to contribute again if they qualify as 
full-time teachers even though salary may be less than when 
they retired; to provide that cuteinaions withheld by local 
boards be sent monthly to pension office; to define full-time 
teaching as requiring at least four hours daily; to provide that 
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pensions for disabled, retired teachers be not reduced below the 
point where retirement allowance plus earnings at other work 
are below salary at retirement or minimum, legal salary stand 
ards; and under the 1% percent formula to permit contributions 
on as many as 45 years even though such exceeds the former 
60 percent provision 

HB 1103—Downstate tenure teachers must give 60 
30) days notice to resign before opening of new term, unless the 


formerly 


board agrees 

HB 1213—Makes university retirement system comply with the 
“retirement system reciproc al act” of 1955 

HB 1215—Makes downstate teacher retirement system comply 
with “retirement system reciprocal act” of 1955 

SB 38—Downstate districts may use school funds for outdoor 
education programs within state; may cooperate with other dis- 
tricts. 

SB 58—Salary cannot be paid to employee of state, or agency 
of state, or school districts, where funds for salary are derived in 
whole or in part from state appropriation, unless anti-subversive 
oath filed with employing body 

SB 292—Chicago board may arrange outdoor education courses 
and field trips within Illinois and use educational funds therefor 

SB 403—Ilf objection on constitutional grounds is filed, no pupil 
required to study disease; but may be taught sanitation and 
hygiene. 

SB 440—Re iprocity established for 
tirement systems (if their respective laws are ame nded 
only widow’s pension and age retirement allowance 

SB 458—Safety education required each year in grades 1-8 
and at least one year in high school, the emphasis in high school 


all public 


employe es re 


to cover 


being on safe operation of motor vehicles 

SB 466—Authorizes establishment of safety patrol under cer 
tain restrictions, and limits liability on school district, teachers 
and employees involved 

SB 467—Each school district must maintain term of at least 
nine months consisting of at least 185 school days 

SB 518—Amends teachers college scholarship law to cover high 
school graduates in upper half rather than upper third of class 

SB 549—Amends social security enabling act regarding require- 
ments for voting coverage under social security laws. For mem- 
bers of a teacher retirement system it requires General Assembly 
to outline plan of coordination with social security, petition by 
at least 10 percent of members of system, request of governing 
board of system for election transmitted to governor, election 
conducted by governor, due notice of election, a favorable vote 
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of two-thirds of the members before coming under social se- 
curity, ete. 

SB 650—Temporary provisional teachers certificate may be 
issued until July 1, 1957. ; 

SB 658—Each school employee and vehicle operator coming 
in contact with children not to be employed by public, private, 
or parochial schools unless free from communicable tuberculosis 
as evidenced by X-ray results; act effective Jan. 1, 1956 


Administration and Codification of Law 

HB 431—Amends Sec. 5A-13 so that public measure proposi- 
tion cannot be repeated in substantially the same form oftener 
than every two months except under disaster or calamity con- 
ditions. 

HB 542—Requires state superintendent of public instruction to 
certify as to qualifications of assistant county superintendent and 
as to salary to be paid under scale set forth in HB 543; provides 
that any such assistant who is employed on July 1, 1955, shall 
qualify if holder of certificate for teaching and supervising. 

HB 543—Salary increase of $1500 for each county superintend- 
ent of schools. Salary of assistant scaled according to training and 
at 55 percent, 60 percent, or 75 percent of that of the county 
superintendent of schools. 

HB 721—Provides that in school election separate precinct for 
municipality or part thereof need not be arranged unless more 
than 100 legal voters reside therein; also authorizes combination 
on ballot regarding sites, building propositions, bond issues, etc. 

HB 1014—Where district has six (formerly 20) or more sites, 
referendum may authorize board to select later ones without 
referendum. Non-high area may be annexed to district in adjoin- 
ing county by concurrent action of boards of trustees, subject to 
administrative review in circuit or superior court of county in 
which such non-high territory is located. Voters for members 
of county board of school trustees must be registered. 

HB 1166—Requires consolidated district to complete member- 
ship of seven directors where there has beer failure to so enlarge 
board. 

HB 1179—Merges forms of Sec. 18-11 to clarify requirement 
of 60 pupils in ADA in high school after June 30, 1957, for 
eligibility to file distributive fund claim. 

SB 193—District required to maintain high-school grades may 
continue to tuition same to other schools till Sept. 1, 1959. 

SB 469—Amends administrative review act to reduce to 10 
days the time for appealing decision of county board of school 
trustees. 

SB 470—On petition to change boundaries of districts crossing 
county lines action is by two county boards of school trustees. 
No district may be reduced below population and valuation re- 
quirements for new district. Appeal from decision of any bound- 
ary change must be filed within 10 days. Detailed changes on 
procedure of petition, hearing, etc. (Savings clause continues 
cases pending in courts of record.) No accounting and division 
of funds and assets except where new district created. Increase 
in liability of school treasurer due to bonding program to be 
approved by board of school district. Repeals requirement of 
posting on school door at election the annual financial report. 

SB 542—District required to maintain high school inside dis- 
trict within four years after creation is not dissolved if site se- 
lected and bonds sold by Sept. 1, 1955. 

SB 675—Schools to keep public list of all text materials used; 
copy to county superintendent, who must keep a public list and 
send copy to superintendent of public instruction, who also must 
keep such lists open to public inspection. 

SB 878—Authorizes districts to expend money on TV programs 
for use of educational program. 


State School Finance 

HB 820—Appropriates $94,520 to commission for handicapped 
children; $16,000 for U. of I. retirement system board of trus- 
tees; $4,700,000 state money and $2,324,708 in federal money 
for vocational education in public schools; also, sums for voca- 
tional rehabilitation and veteran education. 

HB 886-—State aid for junior colleges in public schools at rate 
of $100 per attendance pupil annually; appropriates $2,250,000. 

HB 942—$22 and $7 flat grants continued; $200 equalization 
level, including flat grants, at qualifying rates of 50 cents for 
dual system district and 62 cents for 12-grade district; “speed- 
up” of one year in paying distributive Sol claims to begin Jan- 


uary, 1957, as based on 1956 claims filed after school term be 
gins and then later revised; without referendum high-school 
districts allowed 65 cents educational rate. 

HB 943—Appropriates for common school fund $92,732,050 
first year and $108,344,800 the second year; limits annually to 
$7,200,000 the allotment to downstate teacher retirement system. 

HB 1178—Details method of computing state-paid tuition per 
pupil in normal school conducted by local public school district. 

SB 2—Deficiency appropriations of $4,428,864.77 for common 
school fund and $1,800,000 for transportation fund to pay state- 
aid claims for recent biennium. : 

SB 405—For biennial expenses of superintendent of public in- 
struction, $1,976,932, and for teacher certification board, $99,364. 

SB 654—$38,440 to superintendent of public instruction for 
administration of special milk program offered by US Department 
of Agriculture. 

SB 735—Appropriations to state auditor, including: $15,000 to 
downstate teachers retirement system on account of members 
employed by state; $10,800,000 for excess cost of handicapped 
pupils; $150,000 for trainable, educable pupils; $10,200,000 for 
pupil transportation; $3,180,000 for tuition for normal-school 
pupils in local districts; also $4,400,000 federal money to school 
lunch aid. 


Local School Finance 

HB 212—Amends non-high-school sections to require county 
clerk to extend taxes to pay outstanding bonds and other claims. 
When non-high district eliminated, ex-officio board of county 
superintendent of schools, county treasurer, and county clerk to 
meet annually to levy for any deficiency needed to meet out- 
standing bond requirements. ; 

HB 532—-Township trustees, school boards, and township land 
commissioners must designate depository for respective treasurers. 

HB 671—In 1955 Chicago board may adopt supplemental 
budget to use increased state aid. 

HB 719—Exempts from property tax any parking lot used on 
non-profit basis by school district, non-profit hospital or school, 
or charitable or religious institution. 

HB 845—Authorizes board to pay salaries of janitors and cus- 
todians all year from building fund upon proper resolution. 

HB 891—Extends time for issuing bonds to pay teachers’ orders 
or pending claims. Requires district to issue bonds (unless other 
funds are available) to pay liability caused by creating new 
district and consequent appraisal and division of assets. 

HB 924—Township and school treasurers to publish complete 
list of receipts and expenditures, showing name of each person 
or company and the aggregate amount during year. 

HB 938—On referendum, township land commissioners to pay 
permanent fund income to schools serving pupils of township 
(instead of use as rebate to taxpayers). 

HB 941—On referendum, educational rates may be $1.25 for 
dual system district and $2 for 12-grade district; unit system at 
creation may vote $2 educational rate or if having a junior 
college a rate of $2.12%; any district without referendum en- 
titled to rates necessary to qualify for state-aid equalization. 

HB 1061—Exempts from the general law on publishing of cus- 
todian’s report the district school treasurer (the township school 
treasurer being now exempted). See HB 924. 

SB 1—Authorizes Chicago board to submit in April, 1955, pro- 
posal for $50,000,000 bond issue for school building purposes. 

SB 581—Authorizes Chicago board to use school funds for 
continuing school lunch program. 

SB 673—Chicago board may use educational fund rate of $1.15 
for 1956 and $1.20 for each later year. 


Higher Education 

HB 769—$17,886,109 to Teachers College Board for operation 
of ISNU, EISC, WISC, and NISC; also $1,301,680 from teachers 
college fund 

HB 790—Amends university retirement system to eliminate 
money-purchase formula for new members. Old members may 
choose such formula or a new percentage guarantee formula. 
Employee contributions increased from 5 percent to 6 percent. 
Other clarifying amendments. 

HB 884—$40,000 to U. of I. for studies and plans for plant 
sciences building. 

SB 4—Shifts $370,000 from U. of I. home economics building 
appropriation to child development laboratory. 
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SB 32—Teachers college institutions shall charge matriculation 
tuition, student activity, facility, laboratory, and similar fees 

SB 33—Teachers College Board to fix student activity and fa 
cility fees when revenue-producing buildings provided and pledg 
fees to pay related oad 

SB 34—Teachers college scholarship not to cover student fa- 
cility, laboratory, or supply fees. 

SB 36—$140,000 for construction of sewer improvements in 
connection with SIU. 

SB 78—Deficiency appropriations of $386,010 for SIU. 

SB Se are $107,480 to U. of I. for operation of 
institution of tuberculosis research. 

SB 260—Creates higher education commission to report in 1957 
and appropriates $60,000 therefor. 

SB 266-276—Changes name of NISTC to NISC in act provid- 
ing for such institution and in many companion acts 

SB 285—Authorizes SIU board to include student activity and 
facility fees when revenue-producing buildings erected. 

SB 286—Teachers college scholarship used at SIU not to cover 
student activity or student facility fees. 

SB 287—SIU board shall charge matriculation, tuition, student 
activity, facility, laboratory, and similar fees. 

SB 482—Authorizes SIU to offer courses and grant degrees in 
agriculture. 

SB 497—To U. of I. for services to crippled children, $2,855,- 
000; also $745,500 from federal funds me $125,000 from U. of | 
income fund. 

SB 501—Repeals Sec. 13 of U. of I. act directing military in 
struction to be provided. 

SB 506—-$16,110 to Teachers College Board for centennial cek 
bration of ISNU. 

SB 525—$72,777,600 for ordinary and contingent expenses of 
U. of L.; also $9,830,000 from U. of I. income fund; also $200 
000 to U. of I. for county farm and home advisers. 

SB 526—$1,500,000 to U. of I. for merit increases on salaries 
of staff members. 

SB 527—To U. of I. $8,815,000 for capital outlay; $3,435,000 
to cover unexpended sums previously appropriated for capital 
outlay; also $175,000 from previous appropriation unexpended 

SB 572—$13,977,426 to SIU for operating expenses; also $700,- 
000 from SIU income fund. 

SB 573—$6,466,428 to SIU for capital outlay purposes 

SB 603—$1,500,000 to U. of I. from own income fund for 
stores-services trust fund. 

SB 604—Amends state finance act to permit student fees and 
tuition at U. of I. partly to support bond pledges on certain 
revenue-producing buildings 

SB 605—Amends U. of I. act on revenue-producing buildings 
so that SB 604 above may be effective. 

SB 649—$30,000 to U. of I. for police training institute 

SB 763—State capital outlay appropriations, including $1,550 
000 for EISC; $2,850,000 for ISNU; $4,045,000 for NIS¢ 
$350,000 for WISC: also $280,000 for rehabilitation for above 
four institutions. Also, $240,000 for SIU 


Ss. 


Miscellaneous Items 


HB 5i2—Permits existing party ballots to be used in teaching 
ballot system. 

HB 651—Authorizes school board to sell without referendum 
real estate of the district not acquired by referendum and not 
having a building thereon; also authorizes board under certain 
conditions to exchange a site or a site with building for a sub 
stitutional site in lieu thereof without referendum 

HB 715—Clarifies action by township land commissioners and 
county board of trustees in making returns for common school 
land title and in selling lands in liquidated permanent fund. 

HB 720—Permits board to lease school property to another 
board or municipality up to three years if such is not needed 
by controlling board 

HB 888—Area at times bounded by flood waters and havin, 
2000 or more population, but assessed valuation as low as $4 
900,000, may be organized into community unit upon approval 
of county superintendent and superintendent of public instruc 
tion. 

HB 912-State board appointed by governor with superintend- 
ent of public instruction as executive officer to license private 
business schools. 

HB 1112—$40,000 for School Problems Commission to consist 
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of superintendent of public instruction, director of finance, five 
senators, five representatives, and five members appointed by the 
governor; memberships to end as of July 1, 1957 

HB 1236—Authorizes governor to enter compact for establish- 
ment and operation of interstate public common school districts. 

SB 30—Upon petition and referendum special charter district 
may arrange board of three, five, or seven members elected as 
board of education under school code 

SB 62—Commission to continue the study of pension, annuity 
and benefit programs for public employees; $15,000 appropriated 

SB 114—Amends Sec. 29-12 to require “School Bus” in 8-inch 
letters; visual signals actuated only when bus stops to serve chil- 
dren; vehicles meeting or passing school bus outside business or 
residence district to stop when school bus stops and visual signals 
operating, except on separated roadways 

SB 116—Amends Sec. 99 of traffic regulation act to includk 
same as in SB 114 

SB 137—Exempts from dissolution as non-high area any land 
grant given prior to 1818 (Prairie du Rocher). Non-high in Cook 
County adjoining Chicago may continue till July 1, 1958 

SB 203—Several amendments to traffic act, including require 
ment that school bus shall be equipped with two alternately 
flashing yellow lights in front and two such red lights in rear 

SB 509-510—Retailer’s occupation tax increased from 2 percent 
to 2% percent for biennium ending June 30, 1957, and such tax 
applied to tangible personal property purchased outside of the 
state for use in IIlinois 

SB 613—Authorizes Chicago board to lease from any publi 
building commission that may be established 

SB 718—Amends traffic act to define school bus as second divi 
sion vehicle operated for or by public agency or private or 
ligious organization solely for transporting pupils in connection 
with school activity 

SB 719—Amends school code to define school bus as in SB 718 

SB 720—Amends drivers license act to define school bus as in 
SB718 

SB 862—More than one township trustee may reside in sam 
school district if 90 percent or more of township electors resick 
therein, regardless of number of districts in township 

SB 876—State may t:ansfer certain land to a school district in 
Tazewell County 


Saint and Sinner 
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The Chicago Sun-Times viewed the 69th General Assembly this way 
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FUTURE PLANS include swimming pool, recreation area, nature study pond and outdoor education laboratory, and complete athletic fields. 


High School with a 70-Acre Campus 


Lincoln-Way, in Will County, had a superintendent two years 
before it had a faculty or students. 
And it was literally planned from the ground up. 


n Sept. 7, 1954, classes officially 

began for some 400 students in 
the new Lincoln-Way Community 
High School near Joliet. But this was 
not just another new school, func- 
tional in design, modern and attrac- 
tive in appearance. For Lincoln-Way 
was unique in several respects. 

The entire district had been formed 
from non-high-school territory, made 
up of two and one-half townships in 
Will County including the villages of 
New Lenox, Mokena, Frankfort, and 
Manhattan, plus several unincorpo- 
rated subdivisions. The community 
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had never had a high school of its 
own. It had never had a board of 
education. Parents had never had a 
voice in school affairs. 


‘Commuter’ Students 


Boys and girls had _ formerly 
boarded trains in the morning, or 
parents had driven them in the 
family cars, to go to school in Joliet, 
Chicago Heights, Peotone, or Orland 
Park. Many of the students never 
really felt a part of the student bodies 
of these schools, and took little part 


in extra-curricular activities. The 


By FRANCINE RICHARD 


Assistant Editor, Iilinois Education 


drop-out rate was high. Compulsory 
attendance laws were almost impos- 
sible to enforce. 

Lincoln-Way was an opportunity— 
an opportunity for this community to 
offer its youth an education in the 
American tradition—in a school of 
their own, geared to their particular 
needs and potentialities, adapted to 
the community in which they live. 

Lincoln-Way was also a challenge 
—a challenge to the community to 
provide the best education for these 
boys and girls that it could afford— 
the most functional building and 
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equipment, the most adaptable cur- 
riculum, the most effective leader- 
ship, the best-trained faculty. 

Once the citizens of the area had 
seen the opportunity that such a 
school could provide, they set about 
to accept the challenge. And they did 
this in a rather unusual fashion, too. 

Previous to the formation of the 
district, group meetings in the area 
had helped citizens understand the 
facts about the educational needs of 
the community's youth. Dr. William 
C. Reavis of the University of Chi- 
cago helped present this information 
to the people. It was 1951 when the 
citizens of this area voted to form 
their own high-school district. 


Study Comes Before Action 


The newly elected board of edu- 
cation voted to employ the Univer- 
sity of Illinois bureau of field services 
to make a complete study of the 
building and curriculum needs of the 
community. Much of the actual work 
of the survey was done by commit- 
tees of local lay citizens. 

The final report, completed in 
1952, was used as a guide by the 
board of education in the construc- 
tion of the building, and by the board 
and the teachers in the development 
of the curriculum. In June, 1952, a 
$1,200,000 bond issue was passed by 
a majority of more than seven to one, 
and the 70-acre building site was 
selected. 

Sincere in the desire to plan the 
most effective educational program 
possible, the board hired A. Hunter 
Chapman in the summer of 1952 to 
be principal of the new school. ( Mr. 
Chapman had been superintendent 
of the community unit at Arenzville. ) 

Thus the school district had an 
administrator for two years before 
it had either students or faculty. Mr. 
Chapman and the board worked with 
the architects from the beginning in 
planning the building. 

Cooperatively, they provided for 
the most functional utilization of 
space, eliminating non-essential, 
space-consuming luxuries, and yet 
achieving a design of pleasing archi- 
tectural simplicity and including 
many modern features of lighting, 
ventilation, and comfort. According 
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to Mr. Chapman, “It was a wonderful 
opportunity to plan a school.” 

The administrator spent approxi- 
mately six months studying equip- 
ment needs. “When you realize,” he 
pointed out, “that we had to buy 
every single piece of equipment 
from the tiniest beaker in the chemis- 
try lab to stoves and refrigerators 
for the kitchen, you can see what a 
tremendous job it was.” From teach- 
ers desks to pencil sharpeners, Mr. 
Chapman studied equipment in an 
effort to provide the right thing for 
the right kind of job. 

Much of the modern 
seating has been specially designed 
to serve the purposes for which it 
is used, Special room-darkening 
Venetian blinds have been installed 
in every room in which there will 
be a need for audio-visual equip- 
ment. A student crew cares for and 
operates the A-V equipment, which 
is housed in a room provided for 
that purpose. 

The large 


classroom 


gymnasium can be 


FUNCTIONAL building 
has modern features of 
lighting and comfort, 
with full utilization of 
space, but non-essen- 
tials have been elimi- 
nated. The 
architectural design is 
simple and pleasing 


resulting 


separated by a folding door, provid- 
ing two separate classroom areas for 
physical education classes, or facili- 
ties for meetings. Folding bleachers 
permit full utilization of the floor 
space. 


Meals at Cost and TV, Too 


A modern kitchen, with all stain- 
less steel equipment, is used to pre- 
pare meals at cost to students and 
faculty. The dining room, with its 
roll-away tables and benches and 
small stage at one end, can be used 
for dixmer meetings and PTA pro- 
grams. During the staggered lunch- 
eon periods, the students and faculty 
may watch their favorite programs 
on the television set on the stage. 

Science laboratories are connected 
in a suite of rooms which includes a 
science library, a photographic dark 
room also used by the photography 
club, and a plant room and aquarium 
where biology students may care for 
their specimens and carry on various 
class projects. 


Photos by 
Hube Henry, 
Hedrich-Blessing 


DISPLAY CASES in the 
foyer and in the halls 
ore orranged by stud- 
ent clubs, in turn. A 
student pauses to look 
at this arrangement of 
Mexican items. Bulletin 
boards are also kept 
up-to-date and in or- 
der by student groups 





SOIL TESTING labora- 
tory gives students en- 
rolled in vocational ag- 
riculture « the 
opportun. . 

scientific 
modern 
niques 


methods 


farming tech- 


and practices 


After many of the problems of 
equipment, teaching materials, and 
supplies had been considered, Mr. 
Chapman began to study the per- 
sonnel problem—student and faculty. 
Some 1200 to 1400 applications 
poured in from teachers eager to 
teach in such a school as Lincoln- 
Way. The administrator spent long 
hours studying the qualifications of 
these many applicants. The board 
wanted the best faculty it could 
afford. Mr. Chapman 
faculty who would accept the chal- 
lenge to help build a new school 


wanted a 


community. 


Curriculum Problems Studied 

Contacts were made with the boys 
and girls who would be future stu 
dents at Lincoln-Way. Curriculum 
problems were considered. Methods 
of keeping student records were 
studied. Housing was found for the 
new faculty members. 

In addition, a lunch program had 
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SECRETARY of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Benson is in- 
terviewed by two jour 
nalism students for the 
paper, during 
his visit to Lincoln-Way 
High School last year 
At right is Karen Piep 


school 


enbrink; center is Shir 


ley Tarrant 


to be set up. School transportation 
had to be planned, school buses pul - 
chased, drivers The 
board and the administrator burned 
the midnight oil. The community was 
behind them all the way. “There has 
been tremendous public acceptance 


hired. school 


of our programs,” Mr. Chapman said. 

In some respects, the student pro- 
grams are unique. The school has 
gone beyond the “boys take cooking, 
girls take shop” class. In the fresh- 
man practical arts course, a mixed 
class of boys and girls take nine 
weeks each of homemaking, indus- 
trial arts, arts and crafts, and typing 
Plans for 


six weeks of 


this school vear include 


each of these four 
areas, plus six weeks each of music 
and vocational agriculture. Emphasis 
in the latter areas will be on music 
appreciation and on conservation and 
the part agriculture plays in our total 
economy. 

During the homemaking phase of 
the course, students learn: fixing a 


snack (salad, salad dressing, sand- 


wiches, etc.), grooming, clothing 


child development, 


money management, and how to take 


construction, 


care of “my room.” In clothing con- 
struction, the students select a simple 
sewing project for themselves—a pot 
holder, carpenter's apron, or shoe 
bag. Child development is devoted to 
baby sitting and how to play with 
a child. 

Miss Florence Butler, the home- 
stated, “I 
teaching the boys—they're really in- 


making teacher, enjoy 
terested. They just love the sewing 
machines, and of course the eating.” 

The industrial arts part of the 
course includes sketching and ele- 
mentary drafting; electricity—safety 
factors involved, dismantling an iron 
and toaster; woodworking — wood 
finishes, how to apply and remove 
them, tools and nails, and making a 
simple project such as a spice tray 
or shadow box. 

Joseph Kruzich, the instructor, ad- 
mitted that he was “learning along 
with the boys and girls, and it’s very 
interesting.” He said the girls were 
much more aware of the future prac- 
tical values of the units on electricity 
and woodworking than the boys 
were. This is probably due, he 
pointed out, to the fact that boys 
who are interested are probably 
planning to take more extensive 


courses in these areas. 


Include Recreational Interests 
The arts and crafts portion of the 


course, taught last year by Morrie 


Grinbarg, is geared toward possible 


recreational and hobby interests 
such as decorative painting, party 
and table decorations, etc. Typing 
classes are taught by J. Bryce Sar- 
diga. 

An elective senior course in com- 
mon learnings has been planned for 
this year, which will include an anal- 
vsis of major social problems, family 
living, recent advancements in sci- 
ence and technology, and self-ap 
raisal and occupations. 

Beginning this school year, fresh 
man English and social studies will 
be coordinated into a common learn- 
ings program, but will still make use 


of both an English teacher and a 
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This complete program 


At what age + ence 
is availiable to you 
should a girl be told without charge 


about menstruation 4 “The Story of Menstruation” — a 


Walt Disney Productions film 


This 10-minute. 16 mm.. 
sound and color film avail- 
able free (except for re 
— { We , 
> 7-0) turn postage) on short 


term loan 


“You're A Young Lady Now” 


This booklet on menstrua 
on, written especially 
for girls 9 to 12, is avail 
able in quantity for class 
room distribution lL se 
the order form below 

order as many booklets 


eeeneeeeeeeeee eoeeeeeeeeneeee? . weet ened 
a> Vou rot 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 


Hundreds of teachers co 
an f—>} operated in organizing 
in many school systems today re this helpful teaching 


| guide. The large color 


How this important question is being answered 


“Better a year early than a day late” is the answer more and chart on menstrual physi 
LO es i 1 f 
more parents, teachers and school nurses are giving to the GEER eS 
: ’ classroom lectures 
question of when menstrual education should begin. Explaining 


menstruation as a normal part of life —before it begins — helps 


to eliminate the shock of the unknown. “Very Personally Yours” 


In hundreds of schools today the Kotex * program of menstrual This booklet is written especially for 


education is being used with gratifying results at the fifth and girls over 12—approaches the subject 
sixth grade levels. These schools, ol course, give extra con- trom their viewpoint More than 10 
million junior and senior high school 


sideration to enlisting the cooperation of mothers before the gisie havanend "Vere Pemnanalie Venns! 


program begins. 


Methods used to enlist parent cooperation (-———— CLIP AND MAIL ToDay 1-——— 


Some schools send letters to the mothers explaining nal Cellucotton Products ¢ 


il Department ST-95 


the need for the instruction in this younger group b : 
igan Avenue, Chicago |! Illis 


In some schools mother-and-daughter meetings ar : "Me nd ene roo fencest fer cetera neste) wos 

: nd film The Story of Menstruation 

held in which the film is shown. In still other schools vee he Story of Menstruatioe 
>1r | nted (allow 4 weeks) 

a P.T.A. representative 1s asked to participate in the | 

planning of the program. | 


Why this program of menstrual education 
is particularly suitable for younger girls 


In the film “The Story of Menstruation” the Walt Disn« 
touch lends beauty, dignity and charm to the scientific facts 


t} 


—appeals to any age group, but is particularly effective wit 


*You’re A Young Lady Now” is a 16 page booklet written 


especially for girls 9 to 12 in terms this younger group can 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
younger girls. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


easily ‘understand. It has helped millions of young girls 


acquire a healthy, normal attitude teward growing up. 
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social studies teacher working to- 
gether. Future plans include a com- 
bined two-hour class for these sub- 
jects, under one teacher. 
Extra-curricular activities at Lin- 


THE TEACHER 
The first few days of quaking fear, 
The strangeness, loneliness of youth 
The high school life begins .. . 


Confusicn stalks the wide-eyed frosh 
New books, new rules, new methods 
New faces glare, new hands reach out 
To catch him unawares and then 
A quiding touch, one word of wisdom 
Freely given— 
The teacher stands 
Of promise, 


6 propnecy 


The glories of achievement 
The smiling grants 
The dulling throb of failure 
The hand of comfort 
The smile of faith 
The word of consolation, 
The teacher stands . with 
hands 
Of hope 


of praise 


The weary hours 

The troubled hours 

Must fade—unnot 

The mask of courage displays 

Itself to hide the aching heart 

The teachor stands . . . a symbol 
Of undying faith. 


ed—unsolved 


The years dissolve to memories 
As graduation ahead. 
The tears and laughter echo now 
Of fading days—experience 
The youth created in this time 
Arises—tomorrow's world now beckons 
The teacher stands . . . a symbol 

Of eternity. 
(Tribute to Proviso Township High 
School Teachers given by Booker T 
Washington Future Teachers of America 
Club on Teachers Day, March 4, 1955 
Poem by Joyce Peters, then a senior 
and editor-in-chief of Proviso Pageant 


looms 


coln-Way have become more curricu- 
lar and less “extra.” Since every stu- 
dent in school must travel on a school 
bus, the activity program has been 
made a part of the regular daily 
schedule. The period from 10:23 to 
10:45 Tuesday through Thursday 
mornings has been set aside for meet- 
ings of clubs and other activity 
groups, such as cheerleaders, drama- 
tics, student council, boys and girls 
chorus, newspaper, and yearbook. 
This is a period free from regular 
classes, and all students are involved. 
The boys and girls have been partic- 
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ularly interested in club work be- 
cause most of them had been denied 
this opportunity while “commuting” 
to other high schools. Clubs include 
future nurses, future farmers, Latin, 
model (airplane, auto, etc.), Slide 
Rule Club, science, industrial arts, 
future business leaders, future home- 
makers, projectionist, camera, Span- 
ish, future teachers, and pep club. 
An attempt has been made to 
schedule these meetings so there will 
be little probability of a conflict in 
interests. In some instances, club 
meetings and activities have been 
scheduled for after-school hours. 
Two school buses stay late to take 
these students and the athletes home. 
The morning period on Friday is 
left open for class meetings, pep 
rallies, or special assemblies. On 
Monday morning, this period is spent 
for group guidance for all students, 
meeting in home room groups with 
the same teacher all year. Problems 
to be discussed are decided by the 
students in each group. The student 
council has worked with the entire 
student body in regard to the guid- 
ance program, and has provided a 
channel of communication between 
the students and faculty in a constant 
evaluation of the program. 


Counseling Can Be Private 

This group guidance program is 
in addition to the regular individual 
counseling program carried out by 
Mrs. Alice Gorman and Ralph 
Wright, assistant principal. Indivi- 
dual conference rooms provide a 
place for private student and parent 
consultations. 

Mrs. Gorman and Mr. Wright are 
also student council advisers. With 
faculty approval, the student coun- 
cil has been given the responsibility 
for approving all student clubs; de- 
ciding on what concessions and other 
money-making schemes will be oper- 
ated, and which groups shall operate 
them; planning and approving noon- 
hour recreation programs; writing a 
code of ethics for the student body; 
and determining the rules and stand- 
ards of behavior at student dances, 
parties, and other functions. 

The counselors admitted that some 
of the rules seemed rather unusual, 


but “they work.” Mr. Wright com- 
mended the students for their be- 
havior at dances and parties, which 
he called “the best disciplined school 
functions I have ever attended.” 
The council has had a difficult job, 
for there are no traditions to follow 
or precedents to rely on. Such a 
time-honored event as the senior 
dance, for example, has had to be 
planned “from the ground up,” be- 
cause at Lincoln-Way there had 
never been a senior dance before. 


Students Accept Responsibility 

Mr. Chapman and the faculty have 
encouraged the boys and girls to 
accept duties and responsibilities. 
Members of the future nurses club 
take charge of the school infirmary. 
They take their job seriously, and 
keep records accurately and system- 
atically. In the few instances involv- 
ing somewhat serious accidents, the 
training they have received through 
club work has stood these future 
nurses in good stead. Three of last 
spring’s seniors have started formal 
nurses’ training. 

Future teachers assist in taking 
attendance, keep a scrapbook of 
school publicity and news items, and 
help the teachers in other ways 
when possible. Of the 27 members 
of the FTA last year, at least six 
have entered teachers colleges this 
fall. 

Student clubs take turns in pre- 
paring the displays for the large hall 
cases. These have included an at- 
tractive arrangement of indirectly 


MISONEIST 


Cloistered, sequestered, and aloof 
He has n 
Heaven 


His solitude 


ear for the singing ark 
to hin earthen root 
and the silent dark 
He keeps his nose to the ground al! day 
And never sees skies; 
His hands are gnarled and his hair is 
No beauties attract his myopic eyes. 
ommittee should 
out of his dark 


him to 


the summers 


gray: 


go to ca 
dank lair 
eave his musty hall 


Perhaps a 
And lure him 
Persuade 
To enjoy the sun and 
No, such a s foredoomed to fai 
To toll him away from his dismal hole 
For, from his snout to his stubby tail 
He'll always be what he is: a mole! 


—R. O. Birkhimer 
Dean, Centralia Township Junior College 


the summer air 


jroup 
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TEACHERS! 


, paying more when you can buy the same for less 


with Interstate* Automobile Insurance 


what are you paying? 


COMPARE .. . 


FULL STANDARD COVERAGE 
AT LOWEST COST FOR TEACHERS 


LIMITS OF LIABILITY 


$50,000 per person Bodily Injury 

$100,000 per accident Bodily Injury 
$5,000 per accident Property Damage 
$2,000 per person Medical Payments 


EXAMPLE ANNUAL PREMIUMS 

Chicago $49.00 
Chicago (suburbs) $41.16 
Elgin $29.04 
Springfield $29.04 


Low cost Comprehensive (fire, theft, etc.) and 
Deductible Collision available also- 


LOWER RATES IN OTHER AREAS 


The State of Illinois has approved rates especially 
for you. You deserve them! This is your opportunity 
to help yourself. Write today for full informa 

tion. For the budget-minded a six month policy 


is available. 


PARK L. BROWN, INC., 175 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 


Name . 
Address 


Town .... 


September, 1955 


*Interstate Fire and Casualty Company 
Home office: Bloomington, Illinois 


PARK L. BROWN, INC ® 175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD ¢® CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


I desire information about the Interstate Teacher's Automobile Insurance Policy: 


Age 
Age of any other drivers 


Make of present car 


iideenancrenenemesenan mananad 


N 
© 





lighted color photographs arranged 
by the photography club; a collec- 
tion of model trains and informative 
material on the history of rail trans- 
portation, by the model club; articles 
of Roman clothing and household 
goods, with explanatory material, 
by the Latin club. 

Mathematics classes have laid out 
two baseball diamonds on the main 


Academic Freedom 





Joel Dverman from CTA Journal 


campus as part of the athletic field. 

The FFA has taken over some 35 
to 40 acres of the campus as a pro- 
ject. Money which the club earns 
through sale of the crops grown here 
will be used to help develop the 
seven-acre wooded area on the cam- 
pus as a public and school recrea- 
tional spot. 

FFA members have tested the soil 
on their plot, added the necessary 
chemicals to build it up, and studied 
crop rotation. They have encountered 
a serious erosion problem, and are 
working on a solution to it. They are 
learning about contour plowing and 
conservation. Work on the project is 
done after school and on Saturdays. 
School farm equipment is sometimes 
supplemented with equipment bor- 
rowed from home. 


Girls Are Future Farmers 


The five girls who took the regular 
vocational agriculture course last 
year were honorary members of 
FFA, entitled to all the privileges 
except that of holding office. They 
helped on the project, too. John 
Mann, a fellow student and club 
member, reported that the girls were 
good workers. “I hate to admit it,” 
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he said, “but they are better workers 
than the boys.” 
Plans for the 
clude an earthen dam and a pond, 
which could be used by the biology 
classes for nature study and by the 
physical education department for 
the addition of such courses as fish- 
ing, fly casting, and ice skating. A 
shelter and picnic tables will provide 
facilities for club and school activi- 


wooded area in- 


ties, and for community picnics and 
recreation. 

Mathematics students have deter- 
mined the dirt which 
would have to be moved to build the 


amount of 


the dam, and have estimated the cost 
of such a project. 

All of Lincoln-Way’s 70-acre cam- 
pus, unique in its size and in its 
natural potentialities, has been de- 
signed as an integral part of the total 
educational program. In addition to 
the development of the wooded area, 
future plans call for further land- 
scaping, complete athletic fields for 
boys and girls physical education, as 
well as an exhibition baseball dia- 
mond and a football and track field, 
tennis courts, archery range, and 
swimming pool. 

Completion of the auditorium is 
first on the agenda. This is the only 
part of the building left unfinished. 
The original bond issue did not 
quite stretch that far. When com- 
pleted, the auditorium will seat 635 
persons. 

The present building will house 
600 students comfortably. According 
to projected enrollment figures, that 
number will be reached by 1960 
The building was planned with these 
future needs in mind. Provisions have 
been made for the addition of sev- 
eral classrooms extending to the 
north of the present arts and crafts 
wing. All of the present heating and 
plumbing facilities can be easily 
utilized. Also, the music department 
and the cafeteria area can be ex- 
panded as the need arises. 

Throughout all of the original 
planning, the board of education 
kept one question foremost: “What is 
best for the young people of this 
school district?” Decisions are still 
governed by this philosophy. Six of 
the seven members of the original 


board of education are still serving 
as board members. 

The board, the administrator, and 
the faculty are constantly re-evalu- 
ating the job they are doing. In addi- 
tion to the week-long planning work- 
shop for teachers which is held be- 
fore school opens in the fall, there 
is a post-school workshop in the 
spring. At this time, teachers can 
make an appraisal of the year’s work, 
see what they have accomplished, 


and decide in what ways they could 
do a better job for the boys and 
girls of Lincoln-Way. These work- 


shops are required of all teachers, 


who are employed for nine and one- 
half months to compensate for the 
two weeks’ additional time. 


Common Goal Is Strong Bond 


A new school has been built at 
Lincoln-Way, yes. But a new com- 
munity has been built, too, welded 
together by the strongest of bonds— 
determination to provide for its 
youth, cooperation in achieving that 
goal, and a well-earned pride in the 
modern, functional school which it 
has built for the community's youth 
today and in the future. 


Diplomacy 


“Jonathan is an extremely active participant in 
our class activities. His restless energy enables 
him to assume a dominant role in. . .” 


Joel Dvorman from CTA Journal 
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Here’s an Idea... FROM STEER TO STEAK 


Periodic Table Helps 
Lake Villa Grade Pupils 
Learn About Chemistry 


\ periodic table which relates the el- 
ements as sisters, brothers, and cousins is 
used by Calvin P. Midgley of Lake Villa to 
teach chemistry to grade-school students 
Mr. Midgley said he introduced chemistry 
to his sixth-, seventh-, and eight-graders 1 
at Lake Villa Community Consolidated ‘ | 
School because they have a natural interest : 
in the subject and want to be able to under- | 4 
stand it. | 
He first teaches the students the “what” ¥ 
of chemistry, then the “how much” (quan- j 
titative considerations), and finally the A M F R | CA S RAI LR 


“why.” 


“Thus the student considers the same 
material three times, but from three dif- MAK THE CONNECTIONS | 
ferent angles,” he explained . 


Mr. Midgley tells his students that the 
world is composed of “92 building blocks Your favorite backyard cook gets a lot of help from American industry 
out of which everything we touch, see, in the preparation of a juicy broiled steak! All over the country, 
smell, or i. — = ee — hundreds of specialists . . . their labors linked by railroad transporta- 
imagine, 1 explains, 1 wouk ”© Very * . 
helpful in the aadh of chemistry if similar tion... team up te bring that steak te your table! 
elements—elements of the same disposition 
or personality—could be grouped together 
and yet kept arranged one after another 
according to their increasing atomic 
weights.” 

On the wall of the classroom, he keeps 
a periodic table of plywood with samples 
of the elements clipped to it. On the 
blackboard is a periodic table in which 
the elements are represented by squares 
and the squares are shown in their re- 
lationships as “ancestors,” “children,” or 

cousins. 

The teacher said he adopted his method 
to eliminate these four basic faults in 
chemistry teaching: teaching chemistry as 
an abstract subject of signs and symbols, 
requiring students to memorize concepts 
that have no real meaning to them, mak- 
ing the facts fit the theory rather than the 
theory fit the facts, and unsystematic inter- 
mingling of qualitative and quantitative 
concepts. 

Some authorities believe that introduc- 
ing grade-school students to the sciences 
gives them an incentive to continue this 
training in their later schooling and may 
help eliminate the shortage of scientists 
in the professional ranks. They feel that 
students who get their first exposure to 
chemistry and physics as high-school : 
juniors may be overawed by the complexity Properly graded meat is rushed to dis- Modern refrigeration and transport as- 
of these subjects. tributors or retailers in refrigerator cars. sure us of an abundant variety of fresh 

Mr. Midgley believes that developing a Cattle also yield important by-products meats at all times. American meats 
system of teaching chemistry which the in leather, oils, chemicals, pharmaceuti- measure up to the most rigorous food- 
older elementary pupils can understand cals, and fertilizers. 
should be relatively simple to use. Of his 
own group he told the Illinois Academy of 
Science at its annual meeting in Carbondale 
last May, “The results thus far have been 
most gratifying - 


When beef cattle “have attained proper After several months on the feed lots, 
weight on pasture or open range, they the fat steers are ready for sale to the 
may be shipped by rail to farme Ts who pac king plants He r¢ the Vv are slaughte red 
“finish” them for market. Much of the feed and processed under the supervision of 


used to fatten them also moves by rail. federal, state, or local inspectors. 





a 


handling standards in the world, 


Making possible this efficient processing and rapid distribution is our 


great mass-transportation system rhe heart of that system is the railroads, 


general transportation, 


serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form of 
> > 
Association of 


ida 

on 
American Railroads ages 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. a 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 19. 
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Warrensburg Woman is Prairie Farmer-WLS 


‘Rural Teacher of the Year’ 


AFFECTION and under 
standing which Mrs. Bar 
clay has for her pupils is 
reflected in the youngsters 
eyes as they seek her help 
with a problem 


Pyrle Barclay raised onions to pay her college tuition, and started a library in an abandoned jail. 


ERHAPS it was prophetic that the 

woman who has oe named Illinois 
Rural Teacher of the Year once raised an 
acre of onions to pay her first tuition at 
teachers college. Mrs. Pyrle Barclay, a 
first-grade teacher in the Warrensburg 
School, was selected for the award from 
among thousands of candidates by Prairie 
Farmer-WLS in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Mrs. Barclay has been an educator for 
36 years—28 of them in Warrensburg— 
and has taught every elementary grade 
and served as a principal for several years 
As winner of the award, she received a 
plaque and an all-expense trip to the NEA 
convention in Chicago July 3 to 8. (It was 
her first NEA convention. ) 


Widow with Four Children 


Mrs. Barclay’s husband, William, was 
burned to death in 1916 im a fire which 
destroyed their home near Weldon and all 
of their possessions. With four small sons 
to rear and nothing of material value left, 
the widow looked to the future 

On the one acre of ground she had at 
Weldon, Mrs. Barclay planted onions. At 
the World War 1 price of $5 a bushel, she 
marketed 200 bushels of onions. With the 
money from the backbreaking work, she 
enrolled in summer school at Illinois State 
Normal University. 

After only brief instruction, Mrs. Bar- 
clay was granted an emergency teaching 
certificate and got a job in a Dewitt 
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County rural school. For 18 years, she 
taught school and took extension courses 
in the winter, and went to school in the 
summer. With her to summer school went 
her four boys 

In 1942, Mrs. Barclay 
bachelor’s degree in education from Isnu 
In 1949, after two years of work at the 
University of Illinois, she received her 
master’s degree. 

Her sons are grown now, and all are 
graduates of Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity. Robert, the oldest, is also a teacher 
in Tucson, Ariz 


received her 


Was Formerly Principal 


Mrs. Barclay was a principal at Warrens 
burg some years ago when she became 
concerned about the reading program in 
the elementary grades. Feeling that there 
was a breakdown in the program some- 
where in the early grades, she determined 
to find out the cause. She became a first- 
grade teacher 

“I still don’t know the answer,” she 
admits. But she is. still busy studying 
available research on the subject, trying to 
find that answer 

It is this kind of professional interest 
and concern which has endeared Mrs 
Barclay to her fellow educators, to the 
parents, and to the children. 

Edward Allen, superintendent of the 
Warrensburg community unit, said, “She 
is devoted to teaching, and she is devoted 
to these children. She is a highly respected 


lady in the community. Many of the young 
parents who went to school to Mrs. Bar- 
clay are anxious for their children to go 
to school to her.” : 

It is this kind of devoted teaching and 
community respect which prompted the 
Warrensburg woman’s club to sponsor the 
nomination of Mrs. Barclay as Rural 
Teacher of the Year. , 

And her efforts are not devoted just to 
teaching. She was responsible in great 
measure for the organization of the public 
library in Warrensburg, which she started 
in her own home with a gift of 250 books 
of fiction, 150 classics, 200 books on gen- 
eral information, and three sets of encyclo- 
pedias. After five years, and with the help 
of the junior and senior women’s clubs and 
the Illini Club, the library was moved 
from her home into an old unused jail. It is 
now a very attractive room, named the 
Barclay Public Library in her hono 

When she is not at school, Mrs. Bs 
spends much of her time at the library as 
seg cataloging books, helping young- 
sters make selections. (She took special 
college courses in library science so she 
could qualify as a librarian.) 

When Prairie Farmer-WLS and the NEA 
decided on the qualifications necessary for 
the rural teacher award, they specified that 
the teacher should have been in the com- 
munity “long enough to have become ef- 
fective in both school and community 
affairs.” The community of Warrensburg 
affirms that Mrs. Barclay is such a teacher. 

—FRancineE RICHARD 
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Teachers 
Are 
People? 


Teachers are partly people and partly 
not. When they are teaching they are 
not. When they are not teaching they are 

Teachers make you do things they had 
to do when they went to school. Teachers 
think that icky things are good for you 
and that nice things are bad for you. They 
mostly give you icky things to do because 
they think they know what is good for you 

Some teachers treat you like a baby and 
then they are surprised when you act like 
one. Some teachers tell you lots of funny 
jokes in class and then get mad if you dont 
pass their tests. Some teachers think you 
know everything they know. Some of them 
tell you once and expect you to remember 
all of it. The rest never tell you at all 
they just expect you to know. They think 
knowing things is catching—like the chick 
en pox, 

Teachers do funny things all the time 
when they are talking to you. They throw 
chalk up and down and drop big pieces 
on the floor so they break into little pieces 
They twist window-shade cords around 
their fingers till the shades fall down 
ker-swash. 

They open windows wide on cold days 
and shut them tight on hot days. They al- 
ways give you your assignment after the 
first bell rings. They hardly ever get sick 
and have to stay home 

They always say, “We've got so much 
to cover and so little time.” 

They go over the first six chapters in 
the book real slow and careful. They go 
over the other 14 chapters during the last 
week of school. 


They Can't Fix Things 

They can’t fix things very good—like 
wiggledly tables or stuck-shut windows or 
lights that don’t turn on 

They make hard tests at the end of the 
year. They laugh when you chew your 
pencil and can’t remember the answer 
When they do that, they aren't people, 
they're teachers. Then they make you so 
mad you could sock them 

Sometimes you get a high mark and they 
say, “Good boy, Johnny,” and then you 
wonder why you wanted to push them 
But when everyone claps for you at the 
program and you see teacher smiling, then 
you even kind of like the teacher and you 
say to yourself, “I’m gonna be a teacher 
when I get big.” 

The Slope Teacher, Dickinson, STC. 
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SENIOR CLASSES Sebati 


and many other 


SCHOOL GROUPS 


often need to 


RAISE MONEY 


The BRUNDAGE line presents a fine arts line 
of Christmas and all occasion greeting cards, gift 
items and novelties to help your group raise 
ever-needed funds. 

Senior classes, PTA’s, Washington Clubs, School 
bands, 4-H clubs and many other groups can 
raise from $50 to $500 or more quickly and 
easily. 

Take advantage of the huge demand for greet- 
ing cards in your locality—write for full par- 
ticulars for Christmas as well as year ‘round 
projects. 


SERVING THE SCHOOLS 
PTA’S AND CHURCHES OF 
THE MIDWEST SINCE 1927 


NO DELAYS—ALL ORDERS SHIPPED SAME DAY 


Complete student record system free with first 
order. Send for free literature and all particu- 
lars. Nothing to return, nothing to pay for, no 
obligation. 


IVA E. BRUNDAGE & SONS 
4600 Oakman Bivd., Detroit 4, Mich. Phone TExas 4-8150 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


IVA E. BRUNDAGE & SONS 
4600 Oakman Bivd., Detroit 4, Mich. 


] Send actual samples on approval. 


Send only literature and full particulars 
GROUP NAME 
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Survey Shows TV Is Integral Part of Daily Life 


I conducted a survey at the William G 
Hibbard Elementary ‘School located 
Chicago’s northwest side to. >certain 
whether any significant changes .1 home 
and family life have resulted from tele- 
vision viewing and radio listening. The 
families in this school area belong to the 
average income group, with chiefly white- 
collar jobs or small businesses; there is 
practically no indication of low income or 
needy families, or of children left com- 
pletely without any adult supervision dur- 
ing the day when both parents work. It 
would be well to keep this picture in mind, 
because the results of this study probably 
could apply to any other neighborhood of 
a similar socio-economic status. 


on 


Two separate surveys were conducted- 
one for parents and the other for children 
from grades five through eight. About 1100 
families have children who attend Hibbard 
Elementary School, and more than 300 
families participated in the survey. Each 
of these families had at least one child in 
the school, anywhere from the first through 
the eighth grade. Only two of these fam- 
ilies indicated that they have no television 


Sets. 


The Parents’ Survey 


The parents’ survey showed the follow- 
ing results: 

1. Practically one-half the families 
not watch TV in the mornings, and gener- 
ally after school hours most children select 
their own programs with little adult super- 
vision. Every set, if in working order, is on 
at some time during the evening, with al- 
most 40 percent of the program choice 
made by the family as a unit, while only 
17 percent is made by the children alone. 


do 
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2 FINC Hibbard 


By PEARL S. ROSELL 


Parent-Teact 


2. From three to six hours daily, chiefly 
late afternoon through evenings, is spent 
on viewing. On Saturdays and Sundays the 
majority of sets are on from five to eight 
hours. 

3. Regardless of the number of children 
in a family, friction has developed over 
program selections. Bedtime problems oc- 
cur constantly when children try to 
wheedle extra viewing time at night. Argu- 
ments ensue because meals conflict with 
programs. There is less visiting and there 
are fewer social contacts. While the family 
may be home together more often, there 
is no group participation in singing to- 
gether, playing musical instruments, or just 
engaging in “small talk,” because these 
activities interfere with television viewing 

So far, it seems apparent that TV has 
had no harmful physical effects on chil- 
dren, because only one mother in the en- 
tire survey complained about eyestrain. 

5. TV was indicated to be the primary 
means of entertainment for children by 
22 percent of the families 

6. Also, 41 percent of all the families 
surveyed enjoy comedy-type TV shows 
more than any other kind. 

7. This may not be indicative of future 
urban trends, but two families no longer 
own radios. It is evident, however, that 
housewives prefer radio to television dur- 
ing the morning hours while performing 
household tasks 


The Children's Survey 


The questionnaires for the 
survey were answered by nearly 600 chil- 
dren, who indicated: 

1. By subject content, the most popular 
TV programs are westerns, disk jockeys, 


children’s 


comedy-type shows, mysteries, sports, and 
plays. While westerns (cowboys) are mor 
important to the younger age groups, the 
seventh- and eighth-graders definitely pre- 
fer popular tunes, dancing, and disk 
jockeys 

2. On school days the average viewing 
time is from two to five hours daily, with 
five to seven hours each day of the week- 
end. 

3. The seventh- and eighth-graders us« 
their radios chiefly for popular hit tunes 
and to get the news and weather reports 
in the mornings. There were 96 boys and 
63 girls in these grades who stated that 
they did not listen to the radio. 

4. Fifth- and sixth-graders were given 
much leeway in program selection. More 
than one-third of this group selected their 
own programs entirely. Hence, it is ap- 
parent that viewing attitudes be 
formed at this age level that could per- 
haps affect cultural tastes at an older age 

5. Average bedtime for seventh- and 
eighth-graders is after 10 p.m. on school 
nights, with some youngsters managing to 
stay up until midnight. 

6. The favorite program subjects for the 
children are comedies and comedy-type 
variety shows. However, a great number 
requested more programming in the fields 
of science, history, animal stories, medi- 


can 


cine, and education. 

It is evident that both parents and chil- 
dren are fairly well satisfied with TV pro- 
gramming. Families in general now accept 
television as an integral part of their daily 
living, even though it has brought forth 
some unfavorable emotional and _ social 
xroblems. The future, therefore, holds the 
Ley for more beneficial TV programming 
with its subsequent effects on family living 
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Channel II Plans Programs from 4 to 10 p.m. 


Wrrw, Chicago's “Window to the 
World” educational television station on 
Channel 11, plans to be on the air from 
4 to 10 p.m. Mondays through Fridays 
when it begins its regular schedule late in 
the fall 

Studios are being constructed in the 
east wing of the Museum of Science and 
Industry. Facilities will include two studios 
a dark room, kinescope room, scene shop 
workshop, and separate master control and 
studio contral areas. Wrrw will serve as 
an exhibit in the museum 

Program planners at the station deter- 
mined on the late afternoon and evening 
time block for several reasons, according 
to Dr. John Taylor, executive director of 
the station. One is the mandate they feel 
they have received from the people of the 
Chicago area to provide new types of chil- 
dren’s programs during the late afternoon 
Most people are able to watch TV only 
during the evening. The schedule also is 
designed to fit into an eight-hour work day 
for station personnel 


Money Contributed by Many 

More than $850,000 has been raised by 
individuals, corporations, foundations, and 
community committees for the construction 
and operation of the station. This includes 
a grant of $150,000 for equipment from 
the Fund for Adult Education 

This amount will provide for construc- 
tion of the station and for its operation 
through the end of this year. Efforts are 
under way to raise the $350,000 needed to 
underwrite operation through 1956 

A production manual, designed to aid 
institutions and organizations partic ipating 
in Channel 11 programming, has been 
prepared by the Chicago Educational 
Television Association, the non-profit cor- 
poration sponsoring wTTw The manual, 
written by Colby Lewis, the station’s pro- 
duction manager outlines production 
policy, studio facilities, and TV operating 
procedures 

The manual explains that wrrw “main- 
tains a small staff to schedule programs, to 
operate its technical facilities, and to 
furnish technical advice and assistance 
But it looks to its participating organiza- 
tions, as specialists in their subject fields, to 
take the major responsibility for organiz- 
ing the program content, furnishing the 
performers and necessary materials, and 
preparing these for production.” 

Norma Barts, research associate at the 
Film Council of America, will serve as 
film supervisor for wrrw. She will mak 
use of the files and other resources of the 
Film Council in her job with wrrw 


Shows for Children and Adults 


Present program plans include shows 
tor pre-school, elementary and older chil- 
dren diiring the hour between 4 and 5 
p-m. An innovation in TV programming is 
the proposed feature, “Window to the 
World Through Music,” planned _tenta- 
tively for the segment between 5 and 7 
p-m. This will consist primarily of good 
music which can be listened to without 
necessarily watching the video portion of 
the program. Station executives feel that 
such a service during the dinner hour 
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will be appreciated by many set owners in en's int 
the Chicago area, and “will give station interpretation and background, programs 


personnel a chance to eat 


The time from 7 to 10 


00.” tor scho 
t 


p-m will be The s 


utilized for all types of family and adult grams f 


viewing, including programs concerned 


with teen-agers formal 


| munity 


instructional These w 


Courses self-impr vement courses, cultural rV and 


curosities art science, 


medicine and up by 


erests, religion and fait news 


ol, and others 

tation will have access to top pro 
rom other educational and com 
stations throughout the country 
ill be prov ided by the Educational 
Radio Center, an organization set 
the Ford Foundation’s Fund for 


health, safety, money management parent Adult Education as a service to educationa 


education, the Chicago community, wom- lV stations 


COMMUNITY OF LIVING THINGS 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting, useful 


Just Published! exciting nature library 


Hundreds of pictures from Audubon Society's files. 5 beautiful books. 
Every other page a real-life photo; opposite is story. Young people thrill— 
balance of nature is so understandingly shown. 


Name of this Now th 
pictorial nature library, 


library is THE the Audu 


COMMUNITY of LIVING the opp 
THINGS, published by of its ph 


Creative Educational So- 
ciety, cooperating with the 
National Audubon Society. 


Elementary and Junior 
High classes can now have 
these fine reprod ictions of 
500 photos ot plants, birds, 
insects, animals; with story 
portion so ably edited by 
Dr. Etta Schneider Ress. 


For years the National 
Audubon Society has been 
providing materials for use 





IF INTERESTED 

For COMMUNITY 

OF LIVING THINGS, 
described, 5 vols; 500 
pictures; 8’ x 11", \ 
bound in sturdy buckram 
just write fo THE CREATIVE 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, 
Mankato, Minr $34.75 p 





rough this new five volume nature 
so prot isely filled with it pictures, 
bon Society is delighted that it has 
tunity not only to make so many 
ytos available to all schools but for 


such a really low price, 


In five volumes 
Vol.1 Field and Meadow 
Vol.u Fresh and Salt Water 
Vol.m City Parks 

and Home Gardens 
Vol.tv Forest and W odland 
Vol. v The Desert 


So many unusual, excellent 
pictures and the interesting 


p 





In schools through its Audubon Junior Clubs 
and Audubon Nature Bulletins. The need for 
supplementary photographs with a broad 
ecological scope has increased with mounting 
interest in nature and conservation study. 


liv at the low 
75. CreEbDITS: D. 


story text 
make this ~~ 
nature : 
t welcome by i: 
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Always a refreshing, delicious treat for you 


The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
give you a little lift and help ease tension. 
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NEWS 


Illinois Citizens Study School Problems, Plan 
For White House Conference to Be Held Nov. 28-Dec. 1 


Thousands of Illinois citizens have taken 
a look at local school problems during the 
summer and sought answers to them. Dur- 
ing September, thousands more will take 
part in county meetings, culminating in a 
state meeting in Springfield on Sept. 29 
and 30. 

These meetings in Illinois have been 
paralleled by simiiar meetings in the other 
47 states, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and the District of Colum- 
bia. The climax will be President Eisen- 
hower’s White House Conference on Edu- 
cation to be held in Washington Nov. 28 
to Dec. 1—the result of one of the greatest 
studies by citizens of their schools in the 
history of public education in the United 
States. 

An estimated 600 to 800 local meetings 
have been held in Illinois, with many of 
them clustered around a target date of 
June 6 to 17. Plans are for most county- 
level meetings to be completed by Sept 
17. County superintendents of schools have 
spearheaded the planning for conferences 
within their areas. The State Conference 
will be a representative meeting, involving 
some 1000 to 1200 of the citizens who took 
part in lecal and county meetings 


Representation, by Counties 


Representatives to the state meeting will 
be selected on a county basis, with county 
superintendents being charged with the 
responsibility of their selection. The sug- 
gested pattern will be for the superintend- 
ents to use a steering committee made up 
of citizens from all over the county, and to 
adhere to an approximate three-to-one ratio 
of lay persons over professional persons 
This ratio is being followed on all levels, 
including the national conference. 

Tentative plans indicate that counties 
under 60,000 population will have six 
representatives to the state meeting, plus 
the county superintendent of schools. Coun- 
ties of more than 60,000 population will 
have 12 representatives les the super- 
intendent. Cook County will have a pro- 
portionately larger number of represen- 
tatives 

Persons atending the state conference 
will do so primarily at their own expense. 
Travel funds to the national White House 
Conference have been set aside by the 
federal government. For Illinois’ 73 allotted 
delegates, this amount will be first-class 
train fare from Springfield to Washington 
and return. 

The most pressing current school prob- 
lems have been summarized in six key 
questions for study, around which the 
conferences have been planned at all levels. 
These are: 

1. What should our schools accomplish? 

2. In what ways can we organize our 
schools more efficiently and economically? 

3. What are our school building needs? 

4. How can we get enough good teachers 
—and keep them? 

5. How can we finance our 
build and operate them? 

6. How can we obtain a 
public interest in education? 


schools 


continuing 
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Paul Misner of Glencoe, president-elect 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators, is one of the consultants 
for the national conference for the sixth 
study group—how can we obtain a con- 
tinuing public interest in education? 

Gov. William Stratton is chairman of the 
Illinois Pre-W hite House Conference. Vice- 
chairmen are Prof. B. L. Dodds, dean of 
the University of Illinois College of Edu- 
cation, and State Supt. Vernon Nickell. A 
planning committee of 50 persons has been 
working with smaller meetings at all levels 
Vernon L. Heath of Robinson is chairman 
of this committee. 

An Office of Technical Services was set 
up by the University of Illinois in Cham- 
paign to offer consultant service in the 
planning and reporting of the “Little White 
House Conferences.” Technical consultants 
prepared and sent out to local and county 
leaders a kit of materials containing some 
of the facts, some of the issues, and some 
alternative solutions to each of the six 
problems. Reports of the local and county 
meetings will go to the Office of Technical 
Services, to be channeled to the state and 
national conferences. Director of the Office 
of Technical Services is Dr. Eric Johnson 
of the U. of I 

In evaluating the local 
meetings, Dr. Johnson said, “We 
that a good many thousands of people have 
been involved in them, and we feel that 
there is a better understanding among the 
lay people of some of the issues. That is the 
one big thing that a movement like this 
can do. Professional educators have been 
aware of the dimensions of these school 
problems for some time, but too few lay 
people knew them . 

By Dec. 1, after 2000 educators and lay 
citizens have met in Washington to re- 
view the thinking of tens of thousands of 
citizens who have met in thousands of 
local and state conferences, there should 
be a fairly general understanding of school 
problems throughout the nation. 


and regional 
know 


—Photo by SIU Photo Service 
LIFE MEMBERSHIPS were bestowed on two retir- 
ing teachers at the annual spring meeting of 
the Southern Illinois Association of English Teach- 
ers April 30 at Southern Illinois University. In 
honor of their retirement, Velma Ogg, right, of 
Harrisburg, president of the association, pins 
orchids on Mrs. Helen Kuykendall, left, of Pinck- 
neyville Community High School, and Mrs. Bertha 
Cline of Marion Community High School 


Ul TV Station Begins 
Broadcasts on Channel 12 

Television broadcasting by the University 
of Illinois from its own non-commercial 
educational station, wiLL-tTv, began Aug. 1. 
This is the nation’s 14th educational station 
on the air. 

Nightly broadcasts from 6:45 to 8 p.m., 
CDT, preceded by 15 minutes of test 
pattern, are presented Monday through 
Friday on channel 12. The programs are 
available in a radius of 25 to 30 miles 
from the transmitting aerial on Memorial 
Stadium. 

Station operation climaxes more than 
two and a half years of television activity 
at the University. A studio under the west 
stands of Memorial Stadium has been oper- 
ated since December, 1952, with programs 
broadcast over WCIA, Champaign 

The program schedule, announced by 
Richard L. Rider, assistant station manager, 
includes one or two 15-minute live studio 
programs each night and the balance of the 
time devoted to films from the Educational 
Television and Radio Center, a non-profit 
program service of educational stations. In 
the fall this schedule will be expanded to 
about three hours of broadcasts an evening 
Mr. Rider said 

The station was made 


television pos- 


sible through the gift of a transmitter to 
the University by the General Electric Co 
and purchase of ew with $100,000 


given by the Fund for Adult Education, 
an independent agency of the Ford Foun- 
dation 


Elson Elected to Board 
Of Retirement System 


Miss Thelma Elson, a_ seventh-grade 
teacher of fundamentals at Trewyn Junior 
High School in Peoria, was elected to the 
State Teachers Retirement System board 
by mail ballot of Illinois teachers during 
April and May. She assumed membership 
officially on July 15. 

Miss Elson replaces John W. Graham of 
Tonica, who retired after serving on the 
retirement board for 12 years 

The new board member is chairman of 
the public relations committee of the Peoria 
Division of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion and a former member of the IEA 
board of directors. She received the unani- 
mous endorsement of the IEA Representa- 
tive Assembly last December as a retire- 
ment board candidate 


Dr. Moses to Lecture 
At Philippine College 


Dr. Elbert R. Moses, Jr., professor of 
speech and director of radio at Eastern 
Illinois State College, has received a Ful- 
bright grant for a nine-months lectureship 
at one of the provincial teachers colleges 
in the Philippines. Dr. and Mrs. Moses 
left for Manila during the summer. 

Dr. Moses joined the Eastern staff in the 
fall of 1946. He inaugurated the daily one- 
half hour radio program at Eastern and 
produced the college's first TV program 
He has spent two years on leave for mili- 
tary service 
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Education Is Family Affair 

For Six Floyds—and Fun, Too 
Education can be fun—and for the whole 

family, too. 


If you don’t believe it, just ask any 


of the six members of the Floyd family 
who attended summer school at Southern 
Illinois University in Carbondale 

Mr. and Mrs Raymond Floyd of Wood 
River, their three daughters, and a son-in- 
law combined classes and homework with 
swimming, boating, and other outdoor ac- 
tivities. 

Raymond Floyd, athletic director at East 
Alton- Wood River Community High 
School, worked on a master’s degree in 
industrial education for the third summer 
Mrs. Floyd took a pottery course; her 
oldest daughter, Sara, who became Mrs 
James Milford recently, was a senior in 
business administration. Sara’s husband was 
a graduate student in physical education 

Ellen, 17, a June graduate of Wood 
River High, took first courses at Southern 
with an eye on a degree in art education 
Eight-year-old Jenny, not to be left out of 
the educational picture, was in the third 
grade at University School 

All avid water sports enthusiasts, the 
family members had plenty of opportunity 
to mix work and play. Mr. Floyd managed 
the swimming beach at Crab Orchard Lake 
in addition to his classroom activities, and 
the family’s cabin at Thompson Lake near 
Carbondale was just a stone’s throw from 
the water. 


NEWS 


Government Offers Awards For Graduate Study Abroad 


Competitions for almost 1000 United 
States government scholarships for graduate 
study abroad for 1956-57 are now open, 
it has been announced by Kenneth Holland 
president of the Institute of International 
Education. A brochure describing overseas 
study awards under the Fulbright Program 
and the Buenos Aires Convention Program 
has just been published by the institute 
and application blanks are available at 
that agency or in the offices of Fulbright 
advisers on college and university cam 
puses. Competition closes Oct. 31 
US graduate 


Fulbright 


Countries wher students 


may study Program 


under the 


ISNU Offers Extension Courses 


different courses 


Illinois 


Organ- 


Seventeen extension 
will be offered in 14 centers by 
State Normal this fall 
ization meetings will be held during Sept 
14-22 

Courses for both graduate 
gra‘luate students will be 
Decatur, Joliet, Kankakee, and Springfield 
Courses for undergraduate students 
are to be offered at Gill spie, Havana 
Lincoln, Mansfield, Onarga, Ottawa, Pekin 
Pontiac, Princeton, and Roanoke 

Dr. L. W. Miller of field 


services, can supply additional information 


University 


and under 


available at 


only 


IsNU director 


concerning the extension program 


are Australia, Austria, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, Burma, Ceylon, Chile, Denmark 
Finland, France, Germany, Greece, India 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, the Philippines, and the United 
Kingdom 

Countries 
Aires Convention Program are Bolivia 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba 
the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama 
and Venezuela 


participating in the Buenos 


Honduras 
Paraguay, Peru 
Graduate fellowships for study in Mexico 
will again be offered to American students 
by the Mexican 
which are given through the Mexico-United 
States Commission on Cultural Coopera 
tion, are for the academic year beginning 
Mar. 1, 1956. Closing date for application 
Nov. | 


Special opportunities as English languag: 


government. The awards 


assistants in the secondary schools of 


France and Germany are also open t 
American teachers. The 
France are offered by the 
in Germany are part of 
the program Fulbright Act 
Closing date for applications to France is 


Jan. 15, 1956: to Germany, Oct. 31 


Te ichers 


opportunities in 
French govern 
ment ind those 


under the 


wishing to ipply for any of 
thes« should write to the US 
Student Department, Institute of 
tional Education, 1 East 67th Street 
York 2] 


, 
awards 
Interna 
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Chair shown here, Griggs offers the 
most complete line of auditorium seat- 
ing made in America today. Write for 
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THE FRANKLIN-LEE COMPANY 
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Opportunities for 300 
Teachers to Teach Abroad 


Opportunities for 300 American teachers 
to teach in other countries during the 
1956-57 academic year kave been an- 
nounced by the US Department of State, 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships, and the 
US Office of Education. 

Countries that offer 
American teachers on an exchange basis 
are Australia, Austria, Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, Canada, Germany, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, and the United 
Kingdom. Austria, Germany, and Belgium 
require foreign language ability. 


opportunities for 


One-way teaching assignments for 
United States teachers are offered by 
Austria, Burma, Denmark, Finland, Ger- 
many, Greece, Indonesia, Italy, Iraq, Japan, 
Morocco, Netherlands, Syria, Thailand, and 
United Kingdom colonial areas in West 
Indies and West, Central, and East Africa 
Foreign language is a requirement for 
teachers going to Austria, Germany, and 
Italy 

Applications for foreign country teach- 
ing assignments, either exchange or one- 
way, should be addressed to the Office of 
Education, US Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C., 
attention of the Teacher Programs Branch, 
Division of International Education. The 
deadline for receipt of applications by the 
Office of Education is Oct. 15, 1955. 

To qualify for a foreign teaching posi- 
tion under this program one must have 
United States citizenship, a bachelor’s de- 
gree, and a minimum of three years of 
successful teaching experience. 


Teacher, Five Children 
Attend School at Eastern 

Among 96 persons receiving either 
bachelor’s or master’s degrees in education 
at Eastern Illinois State College in August 
was Mrs. Ethel Spond Greathouse of Mt 
Carmel. Widowed in 1937, Mrs. Great- 
house has sent five of her six children to 
Eastern, and the sixth will enroll on Sept. 
12. 

This unusual feat in family and financial 
management has been accomplished on a 
teaching salary, although Mrs. Greathouse 
is quick to point out that the family worked 
together. 

“You get ‘degree-itis’,” Mrs. Greathouse 
said. “The nice thing about Eastern was 
that I got a program made out which would 
enable me to finish the four-year teaching 
degree without missing even a year of 
teaching.” 

In addition to her 12 years of teaching 
since 1943, Mrs. Greathouse taught two 
years in the 1920s before her marriage. 
She took a six-weeks term at Illinois State 
Normal University in the summer of 1923. 


WISC Grads to Have Library 


Rooms in the Administration Building 
at Western Illinois State College which 
have been used for housing men students 
before opening of Seal Hall will soon be 
practi into a library for graduate stu- 
dents. 
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Westinghouse T 


ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS speed Illini on +t 
between classes in the new $5,500\ 
Dentistry-Medical-Pharmacy Building of the Uni 
versity of Illinois in Chicago. Ten of these stair 
10,000 students 


and 


ways con transport more than 
during a 10-minute class-changing period 
can carry a student from the basement to the 
fifth floor in 78 seconds. The building is believed 
to be the first in educational history to feature 
this mode of transportation, and its stairways 
are one of few such installations in the nation 
that travel at a speed of 120 feet per minute 
Usual speed is 90 feet per minute 
that 
selected because they were less expensive and 
do the job better than elevators 


University 


officials report electric stairways were 


Educational Secretaries 
Meeting Set for Oct. 21-22 


The fall conference of the Illinois 
ciation of Educational Secretaries will be 


A sso- 
held in Rockford Oct. 21 and 22. All school 
secretaries are invited to attend 

The total membership of IAES, as of 
last April, is 203. This is a gain of almost 
100 percent over the 103 total member- 
ship in 1954. 

Officers of the association for 1955-56 
are: Mrs. Betty Pickard of Wenona, presi- 
dent; Betty Clays of Moline, first vice- 
president; Ruth Hesterberg of Litchfield, 
second vice-president; Mrs. Helen Barber 
of Rockford, third vice-president; Mrs. 
Lois Wilson of Vandalia, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. Oressa McQueen cf Normal, 
corresponding secretary; and Mrs. Margaret 
Gruny of Jacksonville, treasurer 


Grinnell Named SIU Dean 


John Erle Grinnell, dean of instruction 
at Indiana State Teachers College since 
1938, has been named dean of the College 
of Education at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity. The SIU board of trustees appointed 
Mr. Grinnell to succeed Douglas Lawson, 
who resigned to devote full time to teach- 
ing and research. The new SIU_ dean is 
author of several books on education. 


College Board Names NISC 
Building to Honor Dr. Reavis 
The new classroom building at Northern 
Illinois State College has been named 
William Claude Reavis Hall, in honor of 
the late Dr. Reavis of Chicago, a former 
member of the State Teachers College 
Board. The board named the building at 
a meeting in July, and adopted a resolution 
relative to Dr. Reavis’ service to the board 
and to the teachers colleges of Illinois 
Dr. Reavis, retired University of Chicago 
educator and one of the nation’s top 
authorities in public school administration, 
died June 2 
During the July board meeting Pres 
Lewis M. Walker welcomed William Reed 
of Oak Park as the new board member 
In adopting a concerning leaves 
of absences, the limited two-year 
leaves to two per college per year. It 
granted two-year leaves of absence to 
Dr. Arthur Byrnes of Eastern Illinois State 
College, who will advise the government 
of Brazil on its audio-visual program of 
education; to Dr. Howard Leavitt of 
Northern Illinois State College, who will 
an associate professor of education at 
American University in Beirut, Leb- 
unon; and to Dr. Paul Street of Northern 
who will have a special assignment with 
the National Education 
ordinating arrangements for its centennial 
celebration in Philadelphia in 1957 


rule 
board 


Association co- 


Celebrate Columbus Day, 
National Committee Urges 


In an effort to better 
American understanding and friendship 
the newly formed National Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Celebration of Columbus 
Day is proposing that teachers make plans 
for nationwide Columbus Day observances 
on Oct. 12 and during the entire month 

ohn W. White, 
the United States 
and chairman of the 
Columbus Day has long been celebrated 
in Latin American countries, and “should 
be nationally celebrated in the United 
States Columbus is a common 
hero and a common symbol.” 

Suggested programs and further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the National 
Citizens Committee for Columbus Day, 
1192 National Press Building, Washington 
4, D.C 


Staff Changes at EISC 


Dr. Glenn H. Seymour, a member of the 
social science department at Eastern Illi- 
nois State College since 1929, has been 
named head of the department. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Charles H. Coleman, department 
head since 1942, who asked to be relievd 
of administrative duties and to resume a 
full teaching load. Dr. Seymour was acting 
head last year while Dr. Coleman was on 
le ave. 

Dr. Gerhard C. Matzner has been em- 
ployed as director of research and professor 
of school administration, a new position. 

Dr. Rose Zeller, professor of geography 
and a member of the Eastern faculty since 
1930, retired from active teaching Aug. 1. 


create inter- 


executive director of 
Inter-American Council 
new committee, said 
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Plan Now for Observance 
Of American Education Week 


Now is the time for teachers to begin 
planning for the 35th annual observance 
of American Education Week, set for Nov. 
6 to 12. The general theme of this year’s 
observance is “Schools—Your Investment 
in America.” 

Daily topics are: Sunday, Your Invest- 
ment in Character Building; Monday, Your 
Investment in Teachers; Tuesday, Your 
Investment in Classrooms; Wednesday 
Your Investment in Fundamental Learning; 
Thursday, Your Investment in Better 
Living; Friday, Your Investment in a 
Strong Nation; and Saturday, Your Invest- 
ment Is Your Responsibility 

AEW sponsors include the NEA, Amer- 
ican Legion, US Office of Education, and 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Numerous publicity helps can be ob 
tained at nominal cost from the National 
Education Association—such things as color 
posters, movie trailers, radio recordings 
brochures for speakers and writers, and a 
packet of basic materials 

In response to requests, the NEA has 
developed a “Certificate of Merit” for 
presentation to persons, firms, and organi- 
zations which give outstanding coopera- 
tion in observing American Education 
Week. The “thank-you” certificate, on 
facsimile parchment is suitable for fram 
ing. 

Two other new items in the 1955 AEW 
kit are a collar-tag to be attached to a 
milk bottle, and a flyer to be enclosed with 
utility bills and other mass mailouts. The 
1955 movie and TV trailer will feature 
Eddie Fisher 

AEW helps should be ordered in Septem 
ber if possible. Address inquiries to Ameri 
can Education Week, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C 


Illinois Math Council 
Will Meet at Ul Oct. 8 


The seventh annual conference of the 
Illinois Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics will be held at the University of 
Illinois Saturday Oct. 8. Dr. John R. Clark, 
professor emeritus of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will address the ele- 
mentary section on “Teaching of Im- 
portant Meanings of Arithmetic.” Dr 
William L. Duren of Tulane University, 
president of the Mathematical Association 
of America, will speak to the secondary 
and college section on the topic, “Toward 
a Reconstruction of High-School Mathe- 
matics.” At a joint session in the after- 
noon, Dr. Clark will speak on “The Role 
of Thinking in Mathematical Learning.” 

For further details and information con- 
tact Dr. Francis R. Brown, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal 


Stratton to Speak at WISC 


Gov. William G. Stratton will be the 
principal speaker at dedication exercises 
for the new science building and Harvey 
Seal Hall, men’s dormitory, at Western 
Illinois State College on Monday, Sept. 19 
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We have the 


school supplies you need! 


Allied, inc. 


411'/, East Jefferson Street, Springfield, Illinois 











Just Published ... 


to help junior and senior 
high school students 
meet state requirements . . . 


THE CONSTITUTION 


OF ILLINOIS 
SIMPLIFIED AND EXPLAINED 


by Dr. Rollin B. Posey, Professor of 
Political Science, Northwestern University 


Recently a law was passed requiring junior and 
senior high school students to pass a test on the 
Illinois Constitution before graduation. Here is 
a book that presents the State Constitution in 
clear and simple language so that every student 
can understand its functions and purposes. 


Write for details 


Evanston Row, Peterson and Company iMinols 











When they’re too shy to 
ask about menstruation 


Some of your young students may 
be puzzled by things they have heard 
about menstruation, and be too shy 
to ask even their mothers for the facts. 

To help them understand, the makers 
of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts 
and Meds Tampons offer you these free 


booklets. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered,” a clear, simple introduction to 
the subject of menstruation, for girls 
9 to 12. 


“Growing Up and Liking It”—new 
edition of popular booklet—for girls 12 
to 18. Gives an easy-to-understand but 
complete explanation, plus tips on 
health, beauty and poise. 


“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 
suggests to mothers how, when and 
what to tell their young daughters 
about menstruation. 


You may order as many free copies 
as you wish. Just write: Anne Shelby, 
Box 5566-9, Personal Products Corp., 
Milltown, N. J. Or mail coupon. 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5566-9, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me free 

...new booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 

... booklets “Growing Up and Liking It” 

.«+ booklets “How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 
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Role of Principal in Reading Program 
Will Be Theme of IESPA Fall Conference 


Members of the Illinois Elementary 
School Principals Association who attend 
the association’s sixth annual fall confer- 
ence will learn something of the “Role of 
the Principal in the Reading Program.” 
The conference will be held at the Pere 
Marquette Hotel in Peoria Sept. 29 
through Oct. 1. 

Educational films on the teaching of 
reading will be shown Thursday evening, 
Sept. 29. Registration will be Friday morn- 
ing, followed by the first general session. 
IespaA Pres. Joe Murphy of Peoria will 
preside, and Dr. William Gray of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will be coordinator for 
a panel discussion of “Essential Aspects of 
an Elementary School Reading Program.” 

Kenneth Hammer of Morris will preside 
at the luncheon meeting on Friday, when 
Dr. Paul Witty of Northwestern University 
will discuss “The Principal’s Responsibility 
in the Reading Program.” A business ses- 
sion will be held Friday afternoon, fol- 
lowed by discussion groups in which 11 
problems of the reading program will be 
considered 

The banquet on Friday evening will be 
on the topic, “A Reading Lesson Well 
Taught.” The speaker will be Wilbur A. 
Yauch of Northern Illinois State College. 


member of Western's music department and tour director; A. B. Roberts, 


Discussion group leaders will form a 
panel on Saturday morning to summarize 
the high points of the conference during 
the third general session. Panel coordinator 
will be Dr. Fred Barnes of the University 
of Illinois. Lowell Belcher of Gibson City 
will preside at the Saturday luncheon 
meeting. The speaker will be Dr. Edwin 
Reeder of the U. of I. 

W. Leroy Smith, principal of the For- 
restal Village School in North Chicago, 
is the new editor of the resPpa newsletter, 
Illinois Principal. Arnold Koy, principal 
of the Jackson School in Waukegan, has 
been named as business manager 


IASCD Names Officers 


Officers of the Illinois Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development 
for the current year are: Mildred Menard 
of Kankakee, president; Alvin King of 
Urbana, vice-president; Margaret L. Car- 
roll of DeKalb, secretary; and Mabel Lane 
Bartlett of Carbondale, treasurer. State 
representatives to the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
a department of the National Education 
Association, are Anne Gustafson of Rock- 
ford, H. W. Hightower of Mattoon, and 
Elizabeth Zimmermann of LaGrange. 


= eP > 
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ROUND-THE-WORLD went nine Illinois teachers this s as 
conducted by Western Illinois State College. Ready for the take-off are: at left, George Mulder, 


bers of the first world tour 





head of the audio- 


visual education department and coordinator of all college travel, who was present to see them 


off; and at right, William Shive, assistant tour director. On steps: left row, 


bottom to top, Mrs. 


Gertrude Morris of Galesburg, Ruth Sandeson of Danville, Leta McMillan of Arlington Heights, 
Dr. Kathleen Brophy of WISC; right row, Mrs. Ruth Firth of Galesburg, Nellie Whitefield of 
Quincy, Tressie Bonham of WISC, Bessie Bushman of Sterling, and Olive Potter of WISC. Other 
tours sponsored by Western in cooperation with the Illinois Education Association and the National 
Education Association included Southeast and Cuba, Europe by air, Evrope by ship, “Story of 
the West,” Mexico, South America, Alaska, and the American Rededication Tour. 
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“The Childhood of Famous Americans Series’ 


in the special School Edition 


The first sixty-five volumes in this nationally recognized series were 
available in the special School Edition as of February 1, 1955. Fifteen 
further volumes in the School Edition were published as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1955: 


Babe Ruth Maria Mitcheil Teddy Roosevelt 
Betsy Ross Nancy Hanks Will and Charlie Mayo 
Dan Webster Narcissa Whitman Will Clark 

—Photo by Stan Kalish, Chicago Ethan Allen Robert Peary Young Jed Smith 
BELLAMY FLAG AWARD is accepted for Senn Francis Marion Susan Anthony Zeb Pike 
High School in Chicago by Allan Olsen, presi- 
dent of the student council, right, and Prin. 
Horry S. Carr. Miss Margarette S. Miller of re 
Portsmouth, Va., made the presentation, which 
was a transfer of the fifth award formerly won a Popular usage in Grades 4 through 9 
by McKinley High School in 1946. Senn received » 
the transfer because McKinley has since been 
integrated with Crane Technical High School. 
The 14th annual Bellamy Award will be pre- 
sented to Franklin High School in Seattle, Wash., @ Per volume: List Price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, 
on Columbus Day f.o.b. publisher 


@ Pre-bound, with McCain side sewing. Washable cloth 


“Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content” 


Favorite story volumes serving areas of reading—inde- 
pendent, remedial or corrective, school library. Serving 
wide curricular purposes 


Geographical Society Plans Feel free to request School Edition descriptive literature and 
Field Trips, Bulletins order blanks—either for direct purchase or “on approval, sub- 


+4 ee 
Saturday field trips for in-service teach- ject to return. 


ers and special bulletins on the geography 

of Hlinoie will be important parts of me THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 
mone het ra of — — oe 730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
graphical Society, acording to the society s : P 

ae Mamie L. Anderzhon of Oak indianapolis 7. tad. wow Vers WG, Oe: 
Park. 

“Better Social Studies Teachers” will 
be the theme of a joint meeting of IGS 
and the Illinois Council for the Social 
Studies at Western Illinois State College 
Oct. 1. Dr. Ralph Frank will conduct a N E W H fF A LT H T F- XTS 


field trip in the Macomb area during the 


afternoon. 
On Oct. 22, Dr. Herbert Gross of Con- For the Elementary Grades 
cordia Teachers College will conduct a : 
field trip into the area west of Chicago. n — ; These texts —like all Beckley- 
During the afternoon, society members : 3 Cardy books—are so written and 








will attend a Chicago Geographic al So- mC graded that they are easy to teach. 
ciety lecture at Orchestra Hall. , j 4 a a es 

A joint meeting with the Illinois Acad- , cs Che pupil’s interest is high and 
emy of Science will be held in Springfield . ae 
May 4 and 5. Dr. Byron Barton, state A Ply Ma most attractive presentation. 


the retention is excellent, due to 


supervisor of conservation educ ation, will 


4 
conduct a field trip on May 5 in the h- HEALTH ACTION SERIES 


Springfield area, with emphasis on con- 
servation. 


Wilcox, Brouilette, Bolton 


The society plans to prepare special / \ a ; 3 
bulletins during the next two years on he Health Action Series meets 
the geography of northern Illinois, central 
Illinois, and the Chicago area. These bul- rate, informative material in attractive, practical 
letins will be similar to the one prepared raded books present a balanced program on physical well-being, 

: healthy social relationships, safety, community health, etc. 
Illinois. Copies of this bulletin are still COMB ON~Ge. 1 GOOD FOR YOU-—Ge. < 
available from the IGS secretary-treasurer, 128 P.—120 Illus 224 P.—162 Illus 


Mrs. Mildred Finney, Division of Social HERE WE GO—Gr. 2 FULL OF LIFE—Gr. 5 
Science, University of Illinois, Navy Pier, 160 P.—134 Illus 256 P.—115 Illus 
S"EP LIVELY—Gr. 3 HERE'S HEALTH—Gr. 6 


Chicago. The price is 50 cents. 192 P.—150 Illus 256 P.—100 Illus 


the need for a accu- 
orm. Carefully 


last spring on the geography of southern 


Teacher's Manual for Grades 3-4-5 


Oct. 15 Is Poetry Day 


Oct. 15 has been proclaimed Poetry Day 
in Illinois by Gov. William G. Stratton. Ask our renresentative to show you these books or write direct for 


description and samples. 


Texts for grades 7 and 8 in preparation. 


Schools and affiliated groups are encour- 


aged to promote the observance of this BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ¢ PUBLISHERS 


day through special programs and assem- 
blies, according to Mildred Walton of Park 1900 N. Narragansett 2 Chicago 39, Ill 


Ridge, state poetry chairman. 
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New Social Congraphies 


cmédor seus fora medewm world 


THE HOMELANDS SERIES 


THURSTON AND HANKINS 


HOMELANDS OF THE WORLD 
GRADE 4 
HOMELANDS OF THE AMERICAS 
GRADE 5 
HOMELANDS BEYOND THE SEAS 


RADE 6 


Geography presented in terms of social 
meanings in simply written texts brilliantly 
illustrated with over 1000 photographs, 
kodachromes, maps, graphs, charts, and 
sketches, hundreds in full color. For brochure, 
write: 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING Co., Inc. 


Syracuse 1, N. Y 


Chicago Atlanta 


3 


New Yorks Dallas 








STUDENT 
PARTICIPATION 


FILMS 





“— - 


STORIES FOR 
YOUNG EARS — I 
(IN COLOR) 








f SIX SOUND FILM STRIPS 


Masha and the Bear 
Chinna, an Indian Boy 
Paper Tearing 

The Ugly Duckling 
Abwa and Her Picture 
Alphabet J 
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I am interested in knowing more 
about the Du Kane Student Partici- 
pation Films 
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DU KANE CORPORATIO 
ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
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President Fairchild Gives Up ISNU Post 


Pres. R. W. Fair- 
child, Illinois State 
Normal University, 
has informed the 
Teachers College 
Board he does not 
expect to return to 
his position and 
asked that steps be 
taken to secure his 
successor. 

The announce- 
ment was made Aug. 

15 by Lewis M. Dr. 
Walker, chairman of 

the Teachers College Board, which met at 
Normal. “This brings to a conclusion the 
work of a very successful educator not only 
on the here but in the field 
of teacher education everywhere,” Mr 
Walker said. “Someone has said that a 
university is but the lengthened shadow 
of a great man. If that is true, Dr. Fair- 
child’s shadow will be long.” 

On leave for health reasons since May, 
1954, President Fairchild wrote the board 
a letter read by Mr. Walker, stating that 
he would resign his position as president 
at the termination of his disability if that 
occurred prior to the date of his expected 
retirement, Sept. 1, 1958. 

Eighth president of Illinois State Normal 
University, Dr. Fairchild assumed the po- 
sition in October, 1933. When granted a 
leave for health reasons in May, 1954, he 
had served the second longest term of any 
isNu president, sharing most of the first 
half of this century with Pres. David 
Felmley. 

Known nationally as a champion of 
teacher education, Dr. Fairchild was con- 
cerned with keeping the university a pro- 
fessional school, devoting all facilities to 
teacher education. He maintained the right 
of every college to its own unique place 
in a state system of higher education, and 
held that 1snu ought to keep both its orig- 
inal name and purpose. In 1951 the 1sni 
president helped secure autonomy for the 
Teachers College Board, governing body of 
the four state teachers colleges which was 
long restricted under an Illinois code de- 
partment. 


—Camera Craft 


Fairchild 


campus 


Program Is Broadened 


Through Dr. Fairchild’s leadership, isnt 
broadened its four-year undergraduate pro- 
gram and added a fifth year of graduate 
work, dropping entirely two-year under- 
graduate curricula for teachers. It becam¢ 
the Illinois center for special education to 
prepare teachers for exceptional children 
and in this connection gained international 
recognition. Dr. Fairchild emphasized serv- 
ices to public schools, and to give such 
services devised a county contact program 
staffed by the faculty. This program has 
been copied widely in other states. 

Statistics show the value of the 
plant has increased from one and a half 
million to more than 11 and a half mil- 
lion dollars since 1933. Construction ap- 
proved for the next two years will increase 
the value further by several millions of 
dollars. Size of the staff and student body 


ISN 


has jumped more than 70 percent. About 
8000, more than half of 1snvu’s living grad- 
uates, completed their work during Dr. 
Fairchild’s presidency. 

Before going on leave, the 1snu head 
took steps to mark the university centennial 
in 1957. He helped plaa a student union 
now under construction as a centennial 
project and appointed an historian to write 
the university's 100-year history. 

He held the following positions before 
assuming the presidency of Illinois State 
Normal University: assistant high-school 
principal and coach, Vandalia, 1909-10; 
assistant high-school principal and coach, 
Moline, 1910-14; dean of men, State 
Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wis., 
1914-20; superintendent of schools, Fond 
du Lac, Wis., 1920-23; superintendent of 
schools, Elgin, 1923-30; and professor of 
education, Northwestern University, 1930- 
33 

He secured bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees from the University of Michigan, and 
a doctor of philosophy degree from North- 
western University. He also attended the 
University of Chicago, University of Illi- 
nois, and _ Illinois Wesleyan University, 
which conferred an honorary LL.D. degree 


upon him in 1935 


UI Plans Library Institute 
For Sept. 25-28 at Allerton 


Practical considerations of the compo- 
nents of good library personnel programs 
will be considered during the fall library 
institute sponsored by the University of 
Illinois Library School and the division of 
University extension. The institute will be 
held Sept. 25 to 28 at Robert Allerton Park, 
near Monticello. 

Morning and afternoon sessions will be 
conducted, with adjournment scheduled 
for mid-afternoon Sept. 28. Formal pre- 
sentation and discussion periods will con- 
sider such topics as defining library jobs, 
finding and training personnel, supervision 
of the staff, staff morale, public relations 
and working together as a library staff. 

The fee for the institute, including meals 
and room at Allerton House, is $35. Regi- 
stration in advance is urged, with $10 
Registrations should be sent to 
B. E. Fulk, Division of University Exten- 
sion. 725 South Wright Street, Champaign 
Enrollment will be limited to the accom- 
modations of Allerton House, and registra- 
tions will be accepted in the order received. 


deposit 


Four Conferences Planned 
On Use of A-V Materials 


Four regional conferences will be held 
in Illinois this fall on “Improving Class- 
room Instruction Through Better Use of 
Audio-Visual Materials.” The state teacher- 
training institutions have all cooperated 
with the Illinois Audio-Visual Association 
in arranging programs featuring Dr. Floyde 
Brooker, executive secretary of the depart- 
ment of audio-visual instruction of the 
NEA. One-day conferences will be held 
Sept. 27 at Carbondale; Sept. 28 at Charles- 
ton; Sept. 29 at Peoria; and Sept. 30 at 
DeKalb. 
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W. O. Edwards, Veteran 
Danville Legislator, Dies 


W. O. Edwards, representative in the 
Illinois General Assembly for 22 years and 
well-known for his championing of educa- 
tional bills, died July 8 at his home in 
Danville. Mr. Edwards had ended his 
career in the House by retiring at the end 
of last year to devote all of his time to 
law practice. 

School 

Gov 


He had served as chairman of 
Problems Commission No. | 
Adlai Stevenson and also as chairman of 
the education under the late 
Gov. Henry Horner. He was also a member 
ot School Problems Commissions No. 2 
and of 


other 


under 


committee 


and 3, many educational 
committees. 

One of Representative Edwards’ par- 
ticular educational interests was legislation 
dealing with consolidation of school dis- 
tricts. As co-sponsor with Mrs. Lottie H 
O'Neil of Downers Grove, he introduced 
the School Consolidation Act. His work in 
school legislation also included improve- 
ment of curricula and ever-increasing state 
appropriations financial support for 
local school districts. 

The veteran 
of school needs may have resulted in part 
from his early years of teaching. He had 
taught at Pontiac had two 
years as a high-school principal at Albion 
He had Danville 
board of education, and was awarded an 
honorary life membership in Vermilion 
County Elementary Principals Association 
work to 


and 


legislator’s understanding 


and served 


been a member of the 


in 1954 because of his vears of 


benefit the schools 


Illinois Exceeds 1955 
NEA Membership Goal 


Illinois has topped its 1955 Centennial 
Action Program quota for NEA life mem- 
herships, with a total of 1086 life members 
as of July 31. The quota through Dec. 31 
was set at 996. Sixty-six Illinois educators 
became life their national 
issociation during July, with most of them 
being “signed up” during the NEA con- 


members of 


vention in Chicago. 

Rachael Grimwood, a retired teacher 
from Sterling, joined the $50 Club while 
attending the convention, then purchased 
life memberships for each of her two sis- 
ters who are retired living 
in California. 


teachers now 

Officers of the Northwestern Division of 
the IEA have presented their life member- 
ship chairman, Ray Burgett of East Aurora, 
with a diamont-studded life membership 
pin for his efforts in completing the five- 
year division goal with more than a 40 
percent over-subscription. More than 50 of 
the East Aurora teachers have become life 
members of the NEA. 


WISC Extension Courses 


Registration for extension courses offered 
by Western Illinois State College will be 
held the week of Sept. 12 to 19. Courses 
will be offered at Aledo, Canton, Carthage, 
Galesburg, Kewanee, Lewistown, Pittsfield, 
Quincy, Rock Island, and Winchester 
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NISC Liberal Arts Program Begins With Fall Term 


Northern Illinois State College will 
offer a liberal arts curriculum leading to 
the bachelor of arts and the bachelor of 
science degrees this fall with the opening 
of the 1955-56 Approval 
for the new program was given by the 
State Teachers College Board 

Northern dropped the word “Teachers” 
from its title when Gov. William G. Stratton 
signed bills which allowed the college to 
change its name and to offer the new liberal 


ac ademic year 


arts program. The change became effec- 
tive July 1, and the board approved the 
general curriculum modifications at its 


meeting in DeKalb July 18 

In initiating the program, the col 
lege will grant the ce gree of bachelor of 
arts to those who major in English, fine 


new 


arts, foreign language, music, social science 
and speech who successfully complete " 
two-vear language or 


course in toreign 


pass a proficiency test in that languags 
The degree of bachelor of 
be granted to those 


will 
other 
departments (with th exception of edu- 
without for 


science 


majors in all 


cation and speech correction 
elgn language requirement 


“With continued 
teacher education at Northern, the collegs 
will offer the liberal that 
some students with educational objectives 
other the ad 
vantages of higher ec North 


strong emphasis on 
uts degree s« 


than teaching may enjoy 


lucation, since 


ern is the only state-supported college 
northern area of Illinois outside 


Leslie A. Holmes 


outlining the course re 


serving the 
Chicago,” said Pres 

Information 
quirements and offerings in the new pro 
available through the office t 


the director of admissions 


gram are 


Eight Illinois Teachers 
Take Overseas Assignments 
Miss Wiiletta M. Reber, a 
Ferry Hall in Lake Forest, is the 
Illinois who will be 
in the teacher-exchange program between 
the United States and the United Kingdom 
this vear. She left New York Aug. 5 to 
exchange positions with Miss Pamela J. I 
Goodwin of Cheltenham Ladies College in 
Cheltenham gland 
Ferry Hall is a private girls school 


teacher at 
only 


teacher participating 


Gloucestershire En 


Illinois teachers have acc: 
one-way positions In six countries 
S. Bondar of Joliet Township High School 
Kenya; David ]. Br ad 
emas of the University of Illinois and 
james H. Costas of North 
bee YMCA in Chicago, Greece; L. Knowles 
Cooke of Oak Park High School, De nmark 
Vera V. Kohlohoff of Bloom Township High 
School in Chicago Heights Finland; Eu 
nice E. Wallace of Kewanee High School 
Burma itherine R. Wetteroth of 
Alton Senior High School, Germany 


Seven pted 


| uvgene 
and Junior Colle ce 


Avenue Larra 


and ¢ 





For the elementary grades 
the neu 


JUNIOR 
SCIENTIST 
SERIES 


Baker @ Maddux @ Warrin 


A Child Progress Plan 


for Elementary Science 


Designed for grades 
one through six: 


Down Your Street 
Around the Corner 

In Your Neighborhood 
Here and Away 

Far and Wide 

Your Science World 


Distinctive Organization 
Attractive-Functional Illustrations 
Controlled Vocabulary 


James Ruott 
1635 Stratford Av« 
Westchester, I! 





Rand M‘Nally & Company takes great pleasure in announcing... 
For High Schools 


Rand M¢Nally & Company 


P. O. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 


FACING 
LIFE'S 
PROBLEMS 


Lavone A. Hanna 


A new twelfth-grade problems book 
for American high schools. Ours is a 


confused and anxious world, each 


day presents new proble ms 


GENERAL 
SCIENCE 
TODAY 


Gilman @ Van Houten 


More than traditional treatment 
Items of scientific knowledge whicl 
will have the greatest value to the 


greatest number of students 


Clifton M. Veihmar 
428 Johnson St 
Minonk, Tl 














HERE THEY ARE! 


1955 EDITIONS 


of the 


SINGER SCIENCE SERIES 


Frasier, Decker, MacCracken 
Pre-Primer—Grade 6 


®@ Continuous Program 

® Spiralling Development 
®@ Meaningful Illustrations 
® Realistic Activities 

@ Ease of Reading 

® Attractive Format 


L.W. Singer Os. 


Syracuse 2, New York 


Represented by 
BERT JOOST 
130! Thorndale Ave Chicago 40, 


; DAVID M. SCOTT 
316 Arlington Road Greencastle, 


IHinois 


Indiana 











FOR MANY CLASS ACTIVITIES 


A plan that has scored high success al! 

over the nation! School classes raise 

substantial money funds to npance 
ae by the SU IN 

ND RAISING PL AN This 

aa you will have the new and 

strikingly beautiful Sunshine 

a Luxe TALL SLIM Christmas 

ards — 21 quality cards that 

sell for only $1.25! Many other 

Sunshine fast-sellers for quick 

sales, BIG PROFITS! Send no 

money just write for the 

interesting details on this win- 

ning Sunshine Plan, and sampies 


ST-9 j 


PTA'S — SCHOOL GROUPS 


bY 


A mf 
| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country ore piling up BIG 

. TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 . 
items—money bock guvorantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 19 ,N.J. 





4 
21 CARDS | 


io 

! 

1 ' on approval 

' $] 25 . SUNSHINE 

L ART STUDIOS INC., Dept. 
Springfield 1, Mass. 
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Serving national organizations for over 30 years 


EARN YOUR 
MASTER’S DEGREE 


Modern education for nursery and elemen 
. Gegree—one year. 








Good. Campus am Chissgue beastifun Sart ‘Guere, 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
K. Richard Johnson, Pres. 2824 Sheridan, Evanston, iil. 
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Board Briefs 


The board of directors of the Illinois 
Education Association met at the Pere 
Marquette Hotel, Peoria, at 10:30 a.m. 
Friday, April 22, Pres. Paul Street pre- 
siding. Others present included directors 
Katherine St: app, Mildred Toomey, Edna 
Siebert, W. ]. Goreham, and Earl Hanson, 
and Executive Secretary Irving F. Pearson. 

The board approved minutes of its pre- 
vious meeting, the membe ship report of 
April 15, the monthly financial report, field 
service reports, and the a of a sub- 
committee concerning mem yership on the 
reorganized Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. 

It approved the report and recommen- 
dation of a special committee investigating 
the tenure case of Mabel Crowe, Stanford, 
and approved a list of state association 
delegates to the 1955 NEA convention. 

The board approved the copyrighting of 
the public relations project, “Eddie the 
Educator,” and granted permission to the 
Alabama Education Association to use the 
idea. It authorized the continued services 
of Frank Balthis, Western Springs, as field 
assistant in the Chicago and Lake Shore 
area, with expenses in and for the Chicago 
Division to be paid by the division. 

The board reappointed Dr. James E 
Pease, LaGrange, as representative of the 
association on the advisory committee to 
the College of Education, University of 
Illinois. It approved transfer of Brown 
County from the South Central Division 
to the Mississippi Valley Division, and de- 
nied the use of the magazine mailing list 
to an auto-finance company. 

The board received an oral report from 
Chairman Stapp of the IEA organization 
committee, and received information re- 
garding Peoria as a site for a future 
vention meeting of the IEA. 

The meeting adjourned at 


con- 
2:30 p.m. 


Meeting: 8:30 May 13, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 
Present Pres. 
Katherine Stapp, W. 
Siebert, W. ]. Goreham, Mildred T 
and Earl Hanson; Executive Secretary Ir- 

ving F. Pearson; and Mr. Siebert 

Business: The board approved minutes 
of its previous meeting, monthly member- 
ship and finance reports, reports of gov- 
erning and special committees, field serv- 
and the final list of state 
NEA convention. It desig- 


as chief sec- 


p-m., 


directors 
Edna 


oomey, 


Paul Street; 
H. Carruthers, 


ice reports, 
delegates to the 
nated Mrs. Elvira Armbruster 
retary in the public relations department; 
considered Peoria’s invitation for a future 
meeting of the IEA; and accepted the 
resignation of Mrs. Robert Ruggles, secre- 
tary in the editorial department, who has 
been on maternity leave. 

The board authorized legal inquiry and 
action, if necessary, relative to a Peoria 
Star editorial not based upon facts; ap- 
proved the journal printing contract with 
Kable Printing Co., Mt. Morris; approved 
increases in journal advertising rates as 
proposed by the editor and the executive 
secretary; and rejected requests for dona- 
tions to two organizations for specific pur- 
poses. It authorized the organization com- 
mittee ( Miss Stapp, chairman ) to proceed 


| with studies and plans toward more effec- 


tive association organization at local, re- 
gional, and state levels; received reports on 
personnel cases in a college and in two 
districts; and adjourned at 12:30 a.m. 


Meeting: June 8, Hotel Sherman, 
Chieago. 

Present: Pres. Paul Street; directors 
Katherine Stapp, W. H. Carruthers, Edna 
Siebert, Mildred Toomey, W. J]. Goreham, 
and Earl Hanson; Editor Hope Angel and 
Wendell C. Kennedy, assistant director of 
professional and public relations (both 
part-time); Executive Secretary Irving 
F. Pearson 

Business: The board approved minutes 
of its previous meeting, and with the edi- 
tor and executive secretary analyzed jour- 
nal costs and budget. It appropriated $25 to 
the Illinois Commission on Children and 
Youth; authorized bids on a pamphlet on 
moral and spiritual values; and approved 
tenure committee reports on the following 
Vernon Anderson, Lincoln Park; 
Joe Jepsen, Bradley; Adeline Renner, Cen- 
ter Cass School, R.R. Downers Grove; 
H. B. Green, Pekin; Mabel Crowe, Stan- 
ford. 

The board approved plans for J. L. Bu- 
ford’s reception at the NEA 
and an invitation to Oregon to join with 
Illinois in the event in Miss 
Shull. It approved the monthly financial 
report, President Street on 
his appointment as coordinator for NEA 
centennial planning, and authorized letters 
of gratitude to President Holmes of North- 
ern Illinois State College and Dr. Richard 
G. Browne of the State Teachers College 
Board for the leave of absence granted Dr 
Street. 

The board placed Mrs. Elvira Arm- 
bruster on salary classification as chief sec- 
retary in the public relations department 
heard Mr. Carruthers’ report 
meetings of the State Advisory Committee 
on Education and the joint IEA-PTA com- 
mittee; received detailed reports regarding 
the pageant, breakfast, and receptions 
planned by the IEA for the NEA conven- 
tion; authorized Miss Stapp to 
with the work of the IEA 


committee; and adjourned at 


4 p.m., 


cases: 


convention 
honor of 


congratulated 


regarding 


proc ec d 
organization 
7:20 p.m 


Meeting: Conrad Hil- 


ton Hotel, 


4:30 p.m., July 7, 
Chicago 

Present: Pres. William H. C 
directors Edna Siebert, Mildred Toomey. 
W. J]. Goreham, Earl Hanson, A. W. Boley, 
and Bertrand L. Smith; Executive Secre- 
tary Irving F. Pearson. 

Business: The board approved minutes 
of its 


arruthers; 


meeting, 
tions necessary to changes in bank signa- 
tures, and appointed James E. Moon of 
Western Springs as IEA representative on 
the subcommittee on rural migrant work- 
ers’ children of the Illinois Commission on 
Children and Youth. It authorized letters 
of appreciation to retiring Pres. Paul Street 
and Director Katherine Stapp for their 
splendid service as officers of the 
tion, commended Mildred Toomey for her 
excellent service as president of the Illi- 
nois Association of Classroom Teachers and 
for her part in planning the festivities of 
the NEA and_ designated 


previous adopted _resolu- 


associa- 


convention, 


Illinois Education 





Katherine Stapp as chairman of the NEA 
centennial activities committee in Illinois. 
The board agreed to meet next at Peoria 
Aug. 14, and adjourned at 5:30 p.m. 
+. 

Meeting: 2 p.m., July 7, Pere Marquette 
Hotel, Peoria. 

Present: Pres. William H. Carruthers; 
directors Edna Siebert, Mildred Toomey, 
W. J. Goreham, Earl Hanson, A. W. Boley, 
Bertrand L. Smith; Director of Public Re- 
lations Claude E. Vick; Executive Secre- 
tary Irving F. Pearson; Ted Siebert. 

Business: The board approved minutes 
of its previous meeting and determined 
meeting dates as follows: Springfield, 
Sept. 16, 3:45 p.m. DST; Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Oct. 22, 1 p.m. DST. It approved 
the following reports: June 30, 1955, en- 
rollment and delegate allotment, Centen- 
nial Addition contributions, IEA centennial 
observance, NEA life memberships, asso- 
ciation finances as of June 30 and July 31, 
“Eddie, the Educator” finance, IEA Staff 
Retirement Fund, Buford campaign fund, 
and NEA convention fund 

The board endorsed a meeting of mem- 
bership leaders of larger cities and en- 
dorsed Chicago as the site for a regional 
NEA Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards conference in January, 1956. It 
received the annual report of State Teach- 
ers Magazines, Inc., a letter of gratitude 
from Adlai E. Stevenson in appreciation 
of IEA communications, and a letter on 
the Smedler contract case (ISNU). The 
board endorsed memberships for the TEPS 
commission of the IEA, elected to await 
business educators’ initiative toward affili- 
ating with the NEA’s United Business Ed- 
ucation Association prior to association 
efforts in behalf of such affiliation, and 
directed Miss Katherine Stapp, chairman 
of the Illinois NEA centennial activities 
committee, to nominate members of her 
committee 

The board designated the IEA 
lative committee as the Illinois committee 
on federal relations; directed procedures 
toward completing a list of key congres- 
sional contact persons in Illinois; and, at 
the request of the NEA, nominated Wil- 
liam H. Carruthers, Earl Hanson, Bertrand 
L. Smith, Edna Siebert, and Laura Smith 
as delegates to the White House Confer- 
ence on Education (subject to NEA elec- 
tion). It approved letters of congratulation 
to Illinois colleges accredited by the coun- 
cil sponsored by the NEA, and requested 
journal listings of such colleges and the 
promotion of further such affiliations. It 
appointed Beatrice Allen of Chicago and 
Mable Schwarz of Hinsdale as delegates, 
and Cathleen Butler of Maple Park and 
Mildred McDonald of River Forest as al- 
ternates, to the Illinois Women’s Confer- 
ence on Legislation. 

The board restricted, as a matter of 
policy, the use of the mailing list to pro- 
fessional purposes only; approved the re- 
port of the special committee investigating 
the Oates tenure case, Mt. Carmel, and 
authorized support to one-third of costs, 
providing that Mr. Oates and the IASA 
assume similar sharing of costs; and au- 
thorized support to the Corinth Lange con- 
tract case (Peoria) on a 50-50 basis with 
Mr. Lange, not to exceed $500. 

It authorized the appearance of Mr. 


legis- 


September, 1955 


These are announcements by the manufacturers 
of new products which we believe will be of 
professional interest to educators. This listing 
should not be construed as a recommendation 
by the editor. You will want to check and com- 
pare these itema with others to be found in your 
school supply store. If unable to find the products 
desired, ILLINOIS EDUCATION and your 
request for information be forwarded to the 
producer 





write to 


Flexalum Audio-Visual Blind makes it 
possible to convert any conventional class- 
room for audio-visual instruction with the 
flick of a wrist. This ability to exclude light 
almost completely is the result of in- 
genious new engineering principles. A spe- 
cial light trap at the top and aluminum 
channels at sides and bottom prevent the 
light leakage characteristic of ordinary 
Venetian blinds 
closed when the 
darken a room. The light tr up at the top 
projection room 
Avail 


furnishers, decorators 


Windows need not be 


new blinds are used to 
permits air to enter the 
without allowing seepage of light 
able through home 
and Venetian blind manufacturers 

Rota desk is 


tire ly new concept in movable classroom 


a new design and an en- 


seating. Because of its circular 
shape, it successfully combines simplicity 
of line with stability. The open circle de 
sign provides unresiricted foot room. It is 
extremely easy to sit in or get up from 
The generous-size writing top accommo- 
dates either left- or right-handed pupils 
The curved plywood back and chair seat 
are shaped to correct posture standards 
Books are easily available from the book 
rack just below the seat. Rota desks are 
available in three sizes: 14-, 16-, and 18- 
inch seat heights. All plywoods used have 
natural non-gloss finish: metal 
parts are baked-on taupe enamel 

FilMagic Silicone Cloth has many uses 

for cleaning plastic recording 
tapes, leathers, chrome and metals, lenses 
and glass surfaces, and wood surfaces. Per- 
haps its greatest interest to school people 
is its use as a positive motion picture film 
conditioner. It excels as a cleaner and anti- 
abrasion agent, and is a friction attenuator 
as well. Based on the retail price of $2 
per cloth (size 12 x 18 inches), the cost 
of cleaning a 400-foot roll of 35mm film 
is approximately 3 cents. 

Royal Blackboard Eraser Cleaner oper- 
ates on the vacuum cleaner principle and 
is extremely easy to use. It has a triple 
cleaning action which brushes, beats, and 
suction-cleans erasers. Can be used as a 
portable unit or be permanently installed. 


unique 


lacquer 


rec ords, 


Carruthers and Mr. Hanson before the fac- 
ulty of Illinois State Normal University 
Oct. 11, in behalf of the TEA; authorized 
association financing of group life insur- 
ance for staff members at projected costs 
of $9.75 per $1000 up to $6000 maximum 
coverage; and approved general teacher 
liability coverage for members at 20 cents 
per year providing that divisions elect to 
share one-half of such costs—the maximum 
coverage being $10,000 in any one case. 
The board adjourned at 6:35 p.m. 
Invinc F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary, 


IEA 


Best For Teachers 


Best For Pupils— 


TEACHERS’ GUIDES 
AND WORKBOOKS 
TO ACCOMPANY 


MAKING SURE 
OF ARITHMETIC 


1955 EDITION 
Grades 3 through 8 


AND 


MAN IN HIS WORLD 


Geography program 
Our Big World 


Grade 4 


The American Continents 
Grade 5 


Old World Lands 
Grade 6 


A World View 
Junior high school 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


4700 Chase Ave. Chicago 30, iil. 
Representatives: Robert D. Knox 
Kenneth J. Schaefer, Luther R. Stolen 











Fascinating MAKE and DO Project! 


Get Easy Directions for 
ROBIN HOOD 


PUPPET 
and 
CLEVER SKIT 


In September Issue 


PACK-O-FUN 


Each month, PAK-O- 
FUN brings you doz- 
ens of fresh, down-to- 
earth ideas for things 
to make and do at no 
cost or for a few pen- 
nies at most! 
SAVE ON 
MATERIAL COSTS! 
Order this unique 
SCRAPCRAFT mag- 
azine that shows you Meet ROBIN HOOD outstand- 
how to turn “throw. Ing citizen of Sherwood Forest! 
aways” - boxes ,hangers, buttons 
string, scraps of felt, cloth, plastic 
gifts, exciting games, gay decorations, toys 
favors Lots of seasonal suggestions too 
All PACK-O-FUN projects 
are child-tested, easy and 
quick to make. Ideal help 


for busy teachers 
ropay nly 99 50 
tr 10 Big Issues 
PACK-O-FUN 
741U Devon Avenue 


Park Ridge, Illinois 


50 for 1 year subscriptios 


spools 


into clever 





Enclosed is $1 
of 24 pages or more eact 
I enclose $2.50 for Special TWO YEAR (Ofte 
©) SPECIAL GROUP PRICE: $1 each (wher 
more subscriptions are sent in together 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


crTrTy 
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with my easy GIVE-AWAY PLAN 


"0 EXPERIENCE NEEDED — For over 20 years, 
Churches, Schools, Clubs and people 





just like YOU have used Elliott items to 
get extra MONEY. Now | bring you the 
easiest cash-raising plan ever offered 


JUST GIVE AWAY FREE GIFTS to your friends 
and other folks. When they need Christ- 
mas and Everyday Greeting Cards, per- 
sonalized stationery and gift items, YOU 
send in their orders. Even experienced 
card dealers are amazed at how much 
more they make with Elliott items. 


EARK UP TO 100% PROFIT plus BIG CASH 
BONUSES. | know that you can do it! Get 
$50, $75, $100 and more. Thousands 
of others have succeeded, so can 
YOU! Mail the coupon and I'll rush 
you everything you need (ON AP- 
PROVAL) to get started at once mak- 
ing money the friendly Elliott way. 


ELLIOTT GREETING CARD CO. r 
365 RIDGE STREET ELYRIA, OHIO i 


Mrs. Elhott Please rush sample boxes — ON APPRO’ 
and everything | need to start makin, } money the friendly tm 
way (FREE “Gwe Away Gifts” inciud 


MY NAME. 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


aoe 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quick- 
ly. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


1751 Morse Ave., Dept, 160-J, Chicago 28, 
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T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 


Schools 





Lumber for 


Lock Drawer No. 336 Paris, Illinois 





TEACH IN CHICAGO 
SALARY SCHEDULE 
$3500 to $6750—in 12 Steps 
CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE 
For Full Information Write 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


N. La Salle Street 
IMinois 





Room 242 228 
Chicago 1, 





EASE—SPEED—ACCURACY 


@ Your averaging chore 
becomes a delight 
with the 


e A large-print table 
on quality stock— 


ppd. 
Ronald iHenderson, Dept. A, Farmington, Ill. 





_ re Table 
00 











CANADIAN NATURE, 


Your only magazine for conservation teaching, Natural 
history activities, color pages, articles, photographs, 
stories, Junior section. Invaluable. 
Bi-monthly for ten months, $2.00. Quantity discounts. 
Send 10c for your sample copy to 
AUDUBON SOCIETY OF CANADA 
181 Jarvis Street Toronto, Canada | 
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vaccination. 


By DR. ARTHUR F. BYRNES 


Director, Audio-Visual Education 


Films 

Arctic Seal Hunters (Middle elementary. 
Sound, 10 minutes, black and white, rent 
or purchase. Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De 
Longpre Avenue, Hollywood 28, Calif.)— 
The fascinating story of how modern Eski- 
mos make extensive use of the seal. The 
film starts with the building of a temporary, 
semi-underground igloo used by the Eski- 
mos while hunting the hair seal, and takes 
the viewer on an Arctic seal hunt. The seal 
is a most vital part of the Eskimo’s life. 
From its body he gets meat; from the skin 
he makes clothing and leakproof contain- 
ers; the fat is used for food and is an 
important element in the Eskimo’s diet; 
from the oil he gets an ingredient for food, 
fuel, and a vitamin supply. An excellent 
addition to any unit dealing with the lands 
to our north. 


Center 


bout Sound (Middle and up- 
per elementary. Sound, 10 minutes, black 
and white, rent or purchase. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, Wilmette.)—A junior 
film, specially designed for the elementary 
school classroom, introducing sound. The 
film shows how sound is produced, how it 
travels, what makes pitch high or low, what 
makes sound loud or soft, and finally, how 
we hear. Excellent examples are used in 
experimental situations to demonstrate 
sound phenomena. Animation helps the 


Learning A 


| film to be something better than the ordi- 


nary in this area. One of the best sequences 


| shows the mechanical-physiological work- 


ings of the ear, which should be extremely 
helpful to the classroom teacher in impart- 
ing this concept. 


How The Body Fights Disease (Middle 
and upper elementary. Sound, 10 minutes, 
black and white, rent or purchase. Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wil- 


| mette.)—Shows the major defense systems 


of the human body and how they operate. 
Designed specifically for middle and upper 


| elementary grades, the film utilizes some 


footage from Body Defenses Against Dis- 
eases together with a new sound track and 
approach. The four lines of defense the 
body uses to ward off disease are given in 
logical, concise order: the skin; the lymph 
system; the blood system and its organs, 
including vessels, spleen, and liver; and 
All four systems are visually 
described in great detail. Expert anima- 
tion helps make clear the function of the 
systems. 


National Security vs. Individual Rights 
(College, aduit. Sound, 30 minutes, black 
and white, purchase. Released by McGraw- 
Hill, 330 West 42nd Street, New York.)— 


| Adapted from a television presentation on 


Edward R. Murrow’s “See It Now” pro- 


Easter 


gram, this documentary film describes the 
case of a young US air force officer who is 
charged with being a security risk because 
of activities attributed to his father and 
sister. Dexter, Mich., is the setting; the 
young man, married and the father of two 
children, is interviewed by a reporter and 
gives his point of view. Also interviewed 
are townspeople of Dexter, businessmen, 
friends and relatives, and his lawyer. His 
father and sister are also given an oppor- 
tunity to air their opinions in the case. No 
representatives of the government or air 
force appear in the film. Mr. Murrow reads 
some of the testimony from the hearing and 
does a masterful job of summarizing the 
facts. A superior film for college classes 
For adult discussion groups it would be 
difficult to find more thought-stimulating 
material. 


Filmstrips 

United World Films recently announced 
that the award-winning films, The Earth 
and Its People, are now being released in 
filmstrip form with teachers guides. There 
are 36 titles available, for almost every 
region of the earth. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica has a color 
series taken from Walt Disney’s The Living 
Desert. There are six individual titles: 
The Great American Desert, Mammals of 
the Desert, Reptiles of the Desert, Plant 
Life of the Desert, Small Creatures of the 
Desert, and Survival in the Desert. 

Young America has released eight film- 
strips in its Young America Sings series, 
this time for grade three. Synchronized 
sound filmstrips for primary-grade music 
education. 


Records 

Folkways Records has a new title re- 
corded and narrated by Tony Scwartz, who 
did New York 19. This new record is 
called Millions of Musicians. Using docu- 
mented recordings of everyday affairs, the 
material shows how music and rhythm is 
about us everywhere—one has just to listen. 
Delightful sounds make the records an 
educational experience for any listener. 

RCA Victor has a new Carl Sandburg 
record, Poet’s Gold, with the famed Ameri- 
can poet reading some of his own poems. 
On the reverse side he sings songs from 
his “American Song Bag.” 


ANNOUNCING FOUR NEW RELEASES 
| Enrichment Records—Based on LANDMARK Books 
| The Louisiana Purchase 
Pirate Lafitte and the Battle cf New Orleans 
| Mr. Bell Invents the Telephone 
George Washington Carver 
Write for descriptive list 
of 20 tities now available. 
ENRICHMENT RECORDS. Dept. S$ 
246 Fifth Ave. New York 1, N. Y. 
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For Teachers 

Susan Cornish, Rebecca Candill. The Viking 
Press: April, 1965. Cloth. 286 pages. Price, $2.75. 

A story for teachers or teachers-to-be, well 
told and inspiring. Susan Cornish is a teacher, 
18 years old, with only two years of college and 
no training. But she went into a neglected 
southern farm community to a one-room school- 
house to educate 13 children, which meant edu- 
eating the entire community. Courage, a sense 
of duty, the strength of her own convictions, and 
a belief in the truth guided Susan in her fight 
to help these people regain faith in themselves 
and their community. When her right to teach 
what she believed to be the truth was challenged, 
Susan fought stubbornly and fearlessly against 
great odds. A mature story, written especially 
for teen-age girls 

Basic Principles of Parliamentary Law and 
Protocol, Marguerite Grumme, author and pub- 
lisher, 3830 Humphrey Street, St. Louis 16; 1955. 
Paper. 68 pages. Price, $1. 

A pocket-size handbook for 
club officers, based on Robert's Rules of Order 
Revised. Offers a compact reference to basic 
rules, officers’ duties, and members’ rights. Con- 
tains a basic chart of motions which should be 
of particular value to the presiding officer, plus 
a special section on protocol and basic convention 
agenda. This little book should prove of special 
help to the inexperienced, and be a handy guide 
to the “expert.” 

Making the Most of Maturity. Health Educa- 
tion Service, John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., 200 Berkeley Street, Boston 17. Paper. 
Illustrated. 30 pages. Available in limited quan- 
tities without charge. 

Addressed primarily to the middle-aged person 
who faces retirement, this booklet tells about 
interests and activities suitable for the limita- 
tions in physical capacity which come with ad- 


association and 


vancing years. 

A Father Looks at Progressive Education, 
Gladwin Hill. National School Public Relations 
Association, 1201 16th Street NW, Washington 
6, D. C. Paper. Illustrated. 16 pages. Price, 
25 cents single copy; quantity rates. 

A reprint in booklet form of a colorful and 
convincing article by the chief of the Los Angeles 
bureau of the New York Times, which was firet 
published in The Atlantic. Mr. Hill, who has two 
children, admits he had doubts when he sent his 
children to a so-called “progressive” school. He 
was soon convinced that they were getting a 
practical education—and that today’s schools try 
to give children the Three R's plus much more. 
The booklet should be of value to teachers, 
parents, and community leaders. 


Administration 


Personnel Management in Scheol Administra- 
tion, B. J. Chandler and Paul V. Petty; Van 
Miller, consulting editor. World Book Co.; Feb- 
ruary, 1955. Cloth. 598 pages. Price, $4.75. 

A guide for practicing school administrators 
and supervisors, students of educational ad- 
ministration, and the entire membership of the 
educational profession. The authors have drawn 
on the research and experience of personnel 
management in business, industry, and publie 
administration, to provide help on the topics 
necessary for the development and appraisal of 
personnel management in es local school system. 
There are many illustrations from specific schoo! 
situations. For the profession at large they have 
raised questions about present practices which 
need re-thinking, and considered such profes- 
sionwide problems as teacher shortages, salaries, 
racial integration, and academic and personal 
freedom. 


English 

English for Today, Revised, Grades Nine 
through 12, Martha Gray and Clarence W. Hach. 
J. B. Lippincott Co.; 1950, 1955. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Grades nine, 10, and 11, 560 pages each ; 
grade 12, 577 pages. Prices, $2.60, $2.64, $2.72, 
and $2.76, respectively. 

A high-school English series designed to meet 
the needs of all the students—those who are 
planning te go to college and those whose formal 
education will end with high school. The series 
is in line with the objectives set up by the Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 


Reading 
Slim Green, Louise Dyer Harris and Norman 
Dyer Harris. Little, Brown and Co.; April, 1955. 


1955 


September, 
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( Publishers’ addresses in last column.) 


Cloth. Illustrated Price, $2 

You can meet Slim Green in your back yard 
or in your garden, or in this book. Here he lives 
in the grassy pool with other 
snakes and animals, and you find out why he 
likes the tall grass, how he sheds his skin when 
it becomes too tight, where he lives in winter 
and many other things A skillful combination 
of scientific imaginative 
telling, for children six and older 

The Expandable Browns, Adele and Cateau 
De Leeuw. Little, Brown and Co.; April, 1955. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 160 pages. Price, $2.75. 

This is the story of a family and how it grew 

as first a stray dog came to live with the 
Browns, then came an aunt, a cat, a pair of 
rabbits, a neighbor's child Everyone liked to 
stay with the Browns because they always had 
so much fun together. For boys and girls, ages 
eight to 12. 

Dan Morgan—Rifieman, Ernest E. Tucker, 
edited by Emmett A. Betts. Wheeler Publish- 
ing Co., 2831-35 South Park Way, Chicago 16: 
1955. Cloth. Illustrated. 220 pages. Price, $1.29 

The 15th and latest book to appear in the 
American Adventure Series, a graded series of 
corrective readers written and edited for use ir 
teaching retarded readers and slow learners. This 
dramatic biography of a Revolutionary War hero, 
packed with action, rates reading level C (A is 
starting reading level! 

Chuckle Stories and Binge Stories, James L 
Hymes, Jr., and Mabel O'Donnell. Row. Peterson 
and Co., 1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. ; 1955. 
Paper. Illustrated. 16 pages each. Price, pack- 
age of six different books, $1.68 each series 

These two sets of Books to Stretch On were 
written as primary level stories for enjoyment 
with a special purpose: to make full use of the 
thinking powers and backgrounds of experience 
of these pupils at a level of beginning reading 
skills. Since children of six, seven, and eight 
have speaking vocabularies, knowledge, and ex- 
perience much in advance of their reading abili- 
ties, they need books that will help them stretch 
their thinking as well as their reading experi- 
ences. The authors have met this objective in 
two ways: by means of illustrations which are 
unusually rich in detail and rich in action; by 
means of stories with real-life settings and char- 
acters, with a plot and a climax, and with humor 
and action. Slow readers can get context clues 
from the pictures; advanced readers will find 
the many “hidden” words in the illustrations. 

Yipe, David Malcolmson. Atlantic-Little, Brown 
and Co.; April, 1955. Cloth. Illustrated. 115 
pages. Price, $2.75. 

A dog story, for ages nine and older. Yipe 
was a farm dog, with chores to do. Then came 
the Black Prince and five puppies, and Tuffy. 
Fun, work, sorrow, near tragedy—these are all 
a part of Yipe’s story. A true story of a loyal 
dog and what she meant to the people who 
“belonged” to her. 


pages 


meadow by a 


accuracy and story- 


Science 

Science, The Super Sleuth, Lynn Poole. Whit- 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.; 1964. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 192 pages. Price, $2.75. 

A fascinating book, by the producer of The 
Johns Hopkins TV Science Review, which out- 
lines the work of the scientist in the field of 
crime detection. Each year in this country thou- 
sands of cases are solved because the scientist 
and the police and detection departments work 
together to apprehend the guilty and clear the 
innocent. The author shows how fingerprinting 
is used, how such tests as the density gradient 
and the spectrograph work, how medical! science 
can establish identity, and many other interest- 
ing things. For teen-agers. 

Science Near You, Science Around You, Science 
Everywhere, Discovering With Science, and 
Adventuring in Science, Gerald S. Craig, et al. 
Ginn and Co.; 1954. Cloth. Illustrated. 95, 143, 


160, 264, and 288 pages respectively Prices, 
$1.88, $2.16, $2.24, $2.40, and $2.52, respectively. 
Teachers’ manuals available 

Science Today and Tomorrow series for grades 
one through five, which presents a well-inte- 
grated study of the land we live on, the air 
the sky above us—plus the areas of 
water, rocks and minerals, plants 
and weather, and other 


around us, 
electricity, 
and animals 
planets. 


seasons 


Social Studies 

Concise Dictionary ef Ancient History, edited 
by P. G. Woodcock Philosophical Library, 15 
East 40th Street, New York 16; 1955. Cloth 
i165 pages. Price, $6 

A reference work for the general reader who 
wants a convenient dictionary of the events of 
ancient history, and the names associated with 
them, which are often referred to in literature. 

You and the Constitution of the United States, 
Paul Witty and Julilly Kohler. Montrose New- 
man Co., Inc., 109 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago 2; 1948, 1953. Paper. Illustrated, 56 pages 

A very unusual presentation of the Constitu- 
the upper elementary grades 
A prize-winning essay, “What America Means 
to Me,” by a high-school senior inspired the 
production of the book. Clever illustrations and 
simple explanations should make the book in- 
teresting to young readers. 

Successful Teaching with Maps, edited by 
Charles C. Colby and Clarence B. Odell. Den- 
oyer-Geppert Co., 5235-39 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago 40. Paper. Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 
$1.25 

A manual for classroom teachers, teachers-in- 
training, principals, and supervisors, designed to 
improve teaching through the effective use of 
wall maps. Book presents three approaches to 
the study and use of maps: 1) the theory of 
map use and the first steps in method and prac- 
tice, 2) the sequence of continents, and 8) «a 
world and hemisphere treatment which empha- 
sizes world patterns and concepts. Exereises for 
pupils and questions appropriate for classroom 
use are introduced throughout. 


tion for use in 


Vocational Education 


Methods and Materials for Teaching Vocational 
Agriculture to High-School Students, George P 
Office of Field Services, College ef Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, Urbana; 1954 
Paper. Illustrated. 80 pages. Price, $1. 

Designed to help teachers of vocational agri- 
culture improve their instructional methods, and 
to indicate how aids from the Vocational Agricul- 
ture Service of the UI College of Agriculture and 
other aids, may appropriately be used. 

Farm Shop Skills in Mechanized Agriculture, 
Sampson, Mowery, and Kugler. American Tech- 
nical Society, 848 East 58th Street, Chicago 87 ; 
1955. Cloth. Illustrated. 396 pages. Price, $4.95. 

An up-to-date, concise manual on farm shop 
techniques, with specific treatment of the farm- 
er’s jobs in construction, farm maintenance, and 
repair work. Many projects are described and 
developed; the how-to-do-it phase of each is 
presented by illustration Special emphasis is 
placed on the use of power tools in farm 
operations. 
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Advertisers in ILL1NoIs EDUCATION offer inter- 
esting material about equipment, supplies, books, 
and general teaching aids each month. Watch 
for their offerings regularly. Supplies do run 
out, so if you are eager to have any particular 
item, it should be ordered immediately. 

1. Posture Posters is a set of seven, de- 
signed for use in the classroom to illustrate 
the principles of healthful posture in 
classes. (American Seating Co.) 

2. Quiz Jr. is an illustrated, pocket-size 
booklet, with 100 questions and answers 
about railroads, especially for young peo- 
ple, in a new edition. Classroom quantities 
on subsequent request. (Association of 
American Railroads) 

3. Creative Crafts with Crayola is a 32- 
page book of ideas on how to make useful 
gifts, party games, invitations, and many 
other articles—all of which the busy teacher 
can use or adapt for her own classes. 
(Binney and Smith Co.) 

4. New Aids to Help Teach Menstrual 
Hygiene. Indicate quantity desired of each 
number. (Personal Products Corporation) 


1) Growing Up and Liking It, a booklet for 
teen-age girls; 2) Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered, a booklet for pre-adolescent girls; 
3) It’s Se Much Easier When You Know, a 
booklet for fully matured girls; 4) Educational 
Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene, a complete 
teaching kit; 5) How Shall I Tell My Daughter ?, 
a booklet for mothers; and 6) a free preview 
of the new film, “Molly Grows Up.” 


5-6-7. Complete Program on Menstrual 
Education inciudes two free booklets (In- 
dicate number needed for classroom dis- 
tribution.) motion picture, physiology chart, 
and teaching guide. (International Cellu- 
cotton Products Co.) 


5. You're A Young Lady Now 
written for girls from nine to 12. It explains 
menstruation as a normal part of life; tells a 
girl how to take care of herself when that day 
does arrive. 

6. Very Personally Yours is for girls 12 years 
old or older. Its simple straight-forward pres- 
entation of accurate, scientific facts on men- 
struation has won wide acclaim. 

7. Details on obtaining ‘““The Story of Menstru- 
ation”—a full-color, 16mm sound motion picture 
by Walt Disney Productions. Chart and guide. 

8. Fund Raising Plan for Schools and 
Organizations includes samples on ap- 
proval of Christmas card box assortments, 
falder, and complete details of money- 
making plan for schools and organizations. 


(Sunshine Art Studios) 

9. New No. 56 Teachers Buying Guide 
contains more than 3500 items. Workbooks, 
posters, games, books, supplies, and equip- 
ment are completely described and illus- 
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trated to make this a source book for teach- 
ing material. (Beckley-Cardy Co.) 

10. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett Publishers) 

11. Worktext Catalog is an 80-page 
catalog which lists worktext, workbooks, 
teaching aids, tests, readers, and library 
books in the fields of mathematics, science, 
music, tests, reading, history, health, shop- 
work, and many others. (The Steck Co.) 

12. Free Sample of Vintex dish cloth 
with details of a money-making plan which 
school clubs have used for many years. 
(Vine Associates) . 

13. Illustrated catalog of publications 
for conservation and nature education sent 
on request. (Audubon Society of Canada) 

15. Sample box of assortments of Christ- 
mas cards on approval, plus “give-away 
gifts” and instructions for fund raising for 
individuals, groups, and (Elliott 
Greeting Card Co.) 


SC hools. 


17. Samples on approval of Christmas 
and all-occasion greeting cards. Also in- 
will be suggestions on how to 
raise funds for various school or class 
activities. (Iva E. Brundage and Sons) 

. Student Participation Films 
brochure describing new sound filmstrips 
and a technique that permits discussion at 
any time during showings. (Dukane Cor- 


cluded 


22 is a 


poration) 

24. Descriptive List of 20 titles of 
records, each of which gives authentic in- 
formation on events that forged America. 
History comes alive with such records as 
“The Winter at Valley Forge” and the 
others in the series. (Enrichment Materials) 

25. Sit Up and Learn! Is a booklet de- 
scribing the educational significance of the 
three major parts of a school desk and their 
coordination. Primary consideration 
given to the automatic control of the pupil's 
posture through William James Bargen’s 
integrated designs of pedestal, seat-back, 
and desk top. (General School Equipment 
Co.) 

28. Reproduction of portrait of the real 
Davy Crockett, done by S. S. Osgood, 
lithographer, together with a copy of 
Crockett’s handwritten acknowledgement 
of it. Size, 10% in. x 15% in., suitable for 
framing. Limit one to a teacher. (School 
and Library Division, Spencer Press, Inc.) 
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Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 

17—Citizenship Day. 

23 and 24~—Illinois Association of Class- 
room Teachers, fall conference; 
Springfield. 

25 to 28—Institute on Developing the Li- 
brary’s Personnel Program, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Allerton Park, Monti- 
cello. 

29 to Oct. 1—Illinois Elementary School 
Principals Association, sixth annual 
fall conference; Pere Marquette Hotel, 
Peoria. 

OCTOBER 

1—Illinois Geographical Society and Illinois 
Council for the Social Studies, joint 
meeting; Western Illinois State Col- 
lege, Macomb. 

7—IEA Eastern Division 
Gymnasium, Eastern 
College, Charleston. 

9 to 12—10th National Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superintend- 
ents, NEA; San Diego, Calif. 

10O—IEA Central Division meeting; 
tish Rite Temple, Bloomington. 

14—IEA Blackhawk Division meeting; 
Rock Island Senior High School. 

14—IEA East Central Division meeting, 
South section; Auditorium, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 

14—IEA Mississippi Valley Division meet- 
ing, Quincy Senior High School. 

14—IEA Peoria Division meeting; Bradley 
University Field House, Peoria. 5; 

14—IEA South Central Division meeting; 
Orpheum Theater, Springfield. 

14—IEA Southeastern Division meeting; 
Mt. Carmel High School. 

14—IEA Western Division meeting; Knox 
Memorial Gymnasium, Galesburg. 

15—Poetry Day. 

17—IEA DuPage Valley Division meeting; 
morning session: York Community 
High School and Elmhurst Junior 
High School, Elmhurst; afternoon 
session: York Community High School, 
Elmhurst. 

17—IEA East Central Division meeting, 
North section; Kankakee High School 
Auditorium. 

17 to 21—43rd National Safety Congress 
and Exposition; Morrison Hotel, Chi- 


Lantz 
State 


meeting; 
Illinois 


Scot- 


cago. 

21—IEA Northeastern Division meeting; 
St. Charles High School, Joliet Town- 
ship High School, and East Aurora 
High School. 

21—IEA Northwestern Division 
Coronado Theater, Rockford. 

21—IEA Rock River Division meeting; 
Dixon High School Auditorium and 
Dixon Theater, two programs simul- 
taneously. 

21 and 22~—Illinois Association of Educa- 
tional Secretaries, fall conference; 
Faust Hotel, Rockford. 

24—United Nations Day. 

28—IEA Illinois Valley Division meeting; 
LaSalle-Peru Township High School, 
LaSalle. 

28—-IEA Southern Division meeting; 
Shryock Auditorium, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale. 

DECEMBER 

27 to 29—-IEA Annual Meeting; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 
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Profile of Modest Crusader 





NEA Program 


By Max K. Gilstrap 
Chief of the Central News Bureau of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Chicago 

In his mild-mannered way, 
John Lester Buford, nominated 
president of the National Educa- 
tion Association without oppo- 
sition, has offered an objective 
for teachers of the United States 
for the coming year. 

It is, “Make teachers proud to 
teach.” 

But these words, no more than 
Mr. Buford’s gentle manner, 
should mislead anyone to under- 
estimate the crusading zeal and 
unshakable determination which 
the new NEA president-to-be 
intends to espouse the cause of 
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United States 


eyed 


| tee teaching profession in the | 


“We must make all teachers 
|proud of their profession,” Mr. 
Buford said calmly as he sat 
among his teaching colleagues of 
the Illinois delegation at the 
{Conrad Hilton hotel. “We must 


|get going on this theme, then | 


\the youngsters we teach will see 
| that we value our profession and 
|they will want to pick up the 
ball and carry on the challeng- 
jing purposes of education. 
We’re on our way to our objec- 
tives. But the younger people 
must be fully sopreciative of 


|how much we want them, how | 


proud we are to be fighting for 
them.” 


Cogent Philosophy 
Here are some jottings from 


Mr. Buford’s stated philosophy: | 
,“NEA doesn’t start with me—-- 


my job is to carry forward th® 
work that has already been 
done. . . . I would like to see 
every member of the general 
NEA a member of one of its 
affiliated departments and vice 
versa... 
paid too much, no poor teacher 
is worth whatever he may be 
paid. . An urgent need is 
higher standards in education 
which never create or aggra- 
vate shortages but tend to in- 
crease the number of high 
| caliber personnel... . Schools are 
built for children but are not 
to be turned over to them. ...- 
A major interest of everyone is 
the child. . . . Education is the 
most important thing in this 


Since NEA is centering at- 
tention ‘on development of its 
services, we asked Mr. Buford 
what new ideas could be ex- 
pected. “We will know,” he said, 
“when a study group gets 
through determining what serv~- 
ices the NEA should furnish to 
best help our teachers. After this 
determination is made during 


. No good teacher is) 


Delo Photo Craft 
John Lester Buford 


the coming year, we will an- 
nounce them at our next annual 
meeting in Portland, Ore. Then 
we will set forth*a bold, new 
program and state its cost and 
ask our NEA to support it.” 

| Modest—but Firm 


| Modest but extremely active, 


Mr. Buford, superintendent of 


lschools at Mt. Vernon, IIl., can- | 


|not account for his rise to such 
a lofty pinnacle in the educa- 
tion world. His achievement, 
after starting as he did from a 
situation of poverty on a little 
farm in southern Illinois, is 
looked upon by many in the 
|NEA as notable even in the his- 
tory of this educational organi- 
zation. If his success could be 
attributed to any one thing, it 
may have been hinted in a re- 
mark he dropped casually in 
regard to his idealism: “I never 
lsay anything I don’t believe. I 
|never support anything I don’t 
believe in.” 

| Such a credo along with hard 
| a religious fervor, and 


| work, 
dogged pursuit of learning 








\seem to have characterized Mr 
Buford ever since he was a 
small boy in a rocky, 80-acre 
\farm near Cypress in southern 
Illinois, 100 miles southeast of 
St. Louis. He was the youngest 
of six children and has vivid 
recollections of his mother, “the 
best butter maker in the re- 
gion,” and how he used to sell 
her product during World War I 
at 75 cents a pound in nearby 
| Cypress 
Rural Beginnings 

After finishing the eighth 
grade, young John Lester found 
there was no high school to at- 
tend so he repeated the seventh 
land eighth grades, given on al- 


ternate years because of lack of | 


school funds. Then he passed the 
\teachers’ examination at 1% and 
\began teaching 40 children of 
| all grades in a country school. 
}Step by step he moved from 
school to school as rural school- 


| teacher, high school principal, | 


}and school superintendent. 
|Meanwhile he kept schooling 
himself until he had received a 
|degree from Southern Illinois 
| University and a Master’s de- 
|gree from the University of 
| Michigan. 

} Seeks Public Support 

| While superintendent of 
schools at Mt. Vernon, Mr. Bu- 
ford became prominent, partly 
through his speaking ability. A 
|mnonsmoker and nondrinker, he 
|has taught a Sunday school 
lclass of 100 adults at the First 
| Methodist Church in Mt. Vernon 
for 15 years and is prominent in 
| civic affairs. He became a mem- 
|ber of the board of directors of 
| NEA in 1947, a position he has 
held ever since. He has received 


(Mr. Buford, following an able 
| predecessor, Waurine Walker of 
Austin, Texas, wants most of all 
to get the public as well as the 
teachers to thinking primarily 
of the importance of what edu- 
cation means to them. “The pub- 
lic.” he says, “doesn’t care about 
anything unless it thinks it’s im- 
portant. People give money for 
atomic developments because 
th are convinced that it is vi- 
tal. They will do the same for 
education if we do the right 
kind of selling job.” As he trav- 
els during the coming year, Mr. 
Buford hopes to arouse teachers 
to view the whole picture of 
education as well as the particu- 
lar part they play in it. 

As a start on his campaign ©: 
teacher and public enlighten- 
ment, Mr. Buford and Mrs. Bu- 
ford, to whom he attributes 


much of the credit for his rise, | 


will join some 65 other mem- 
bers of the NEA to leave New 
York July 12, and travel to 
Istanbul to attend the world 
| conference of the teaching pro- 
| fession. Upon his return to his 
| Washington headquarters, Mr. 


Buford will continue his jour- | 


| neys 


United 


to Teacher Self-Esteem 


States and its possessions where | 
NEA chapters are located. 

Mr. Buford, with great re- 
spect for the trades, emphasizes 
his contention that teaching is 
a profession. No work, in his 
opinion, is more important or 
rewarding. None is more ur- 
gently needed to preserve the 
ideals of freedom for which the 
western world stands, he said, 
and what is most important 
about Mr. Buford’s sentiments 
and for education in America 
—he has a tremendous talent 
for convincing his colleagues 
that he believes in what he says. 


JOHN LESTER BUFORD of Mt. Vernon and his slogan, 
Make teachers proud to teach,” received wide pub- 
licity during the convention in Chicago at which he 


was elected president 


Association 


of 


|honorary degrees from McKen- | 


| dree College at Lebanon, IIl., 
and Illinois Wesleyan at Bloom- 
| ington. 

As coming president of NEA 





the National Education 





